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PROGNOSIS AND THE OPEN DOOR 


(Author's summary.—As yet of doubtful scientific value in foreign language 
work, prognosis for elimination purposes appears unlikely to react favorably 
either upon the student body or upon foreign language as a subject of general 
educational importance. What we need at present is not so much prognosis 
of the pupil as diagnosis directed at the real source of most of our ills—the 
course of study.) 


I 


T FIRST blush, prognosis appears to be a genuine panacea in 
language instruction. If language aptitude is predictable, then 
language achievement should also be predictable. Any agency like 
prognosis that enables us to work only with well qualified students 
should solve most of our pedagogical difficulties ‘and put a quietus 
on the all too common talk about the poor quality of modern language 
instruction. 

The need of prognosis and its application will, of course, always 
appeal strongly to the practical American imagination. Prognosis 
spells both efficiency and economy. It means the elimination of waste. 
Above all, it seems to insure the maximum returns from the ex- 
penditure of the taxpayers’ money. Students who fail in a subject 
or in a grade have wasted the public funds.’ Every student who does 
not hop through the educational hopper at the established rate of 


*Cf. Leonard P. Ayres, Laggards in Our Public Schools, New York, 1909, 
p. 95: “The annual cost of leading these children (repeaters) for the second or 
third or fourth time along the roads they have already traversed, reaches the 
astounding sum of thirteen and a half million dollars. If the school systems of 
these cities are fairly representative of American city school systems, then we 
are spending each year about twenty-seven millions of dollars in the wasteful 
process of repetition in our cities alone.” By permission of The Macmillan Co. 
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254 J. WARSHAW 


speed and get himself off the public expense sheet as soon as the 
system permits is a clog in the social and economic machinery. 

This is as true of the foreign languages as of any other subject. 
That students do not take languages in grades but in terms or courses 
does not affect the result in the least. When a student fails in a 
five-hour language course, he has squandered his individual share of 
the cost of that particular five-hour course. He must continue to be a 
burden upon the taxpayer to the extent of his share of another five- 
hour course, since he must take an additional five-hours’ work before 
being removed from the public expense sheet. 

With systematic prognosis universally in effect, no such dire drain 
on the public pocket book would be possible. None but the educable 
in the languages, for instance, would be educated in the languages. 
Doubtless the rest would have to take some other subject and cost 
initially as much as if they had taken a language. But they would 
have hopped through the hopper at the first hop—unless they had 
met some other obstruction, the economic effects of which could not, 
of course, be charged to the languages—and would not have left 
the public still holding the bag. 

Yet, as the proud hidalgo Don Toribio Rodriguez Vallejo Gomez 
de Ampuero y Jordan remarked, when in a delicate situation, to 
young Pablos, the sharper, “Not all that glitters is gold.” 


II 


So far as I can judge from the prognosis inquiries that I have 
studied, no agreement has thus far been reached as to the measure of 
authority to be allowed the results of the various language tests. No 
reliable tests or batteries of tests for predicting success in foreign 
languages have eventuated from the investigations that have been 
carried out. It is not at all certain that any such faculty as a special 
linguistic aptitude exists.? In these circumstances it behooves us to 


? Cf. John W. Todd, “The Psychological Fundamentals of Linguistic Achieve- 
ment” (in Prognosis Tests in the Modern Foreign Languages, Macmillan, 1929), 
pp. 160-1: “Yet not one case of the hundreds tested stood out as specifically 
and peculiarly apt in the languages and mediocre or less in their other achieve- 
ments. ... Whatever our tests may have measured it plainly was not a 
linguistic talent or special aptitude. If linguistic special aptitude is a reality, 
some other and distinct type of test must be invented for the purpose of measur- 
ing it.” By permission of The Macmillan Co. 
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PROGNOSIS AND THE OPEN DOOR 255 


go slowly in excluding students from language classes on the basis of 
some promising prognosis test that has caught our fancy or seems to 
be corroborated by our experience. The test may turn out to be 
but another way of expressing our prejudices or a subtle flattery paid 
by ourselves to our particular aims and methods in teaching. 

Aside from the question of the validity of the prognosis tests 
so far devised, other considerations of moment should incline us to 
slowness in the application of prognosis. It may very well be that 
the most dependable prognosis test imaginable, agreed upon by 
scientists and schoolmen and perfect in operation, though effective 
in keeping unfit students from undertaking to learn how to read, 
speak, and write in the foreign languages, would in the long run 4 
prove anti-educational rather than educational. 

For, whether we teach in the high-school or in the university, 
we are admittedly something more than drillmasters in the mechanics 
of practical linguistics. Our public claims in courses of study or 
syllabi and our published lists of objectives acknowledge that fact. 
While ostensibly engaged simply as teachers of languages, very much 
more than language teaching is expected of us. Though we our- 
selves may have been responsible for the expectations now held, it 
is certain that school officials and departmental heads now invest ql 
us with a significant educational réle. It is taken for granted that we 
shall be in a considerable measure unofficial ambassadors of inter- i 
national understanding, inculcators of literary appreciation, folk- | 
lorists, geographers, historians, sociologists—in a word, educators who ia 
educate through the languages. Nor is this expectation unfair nor | 
undesirable. One of the most successful educational courses ever 
given at Harvard was a course in geology, offered many years ago. 
I do not know how much geology the majority of the members of 
the class carried away with them, but it is certain and has been || 
attested time and again in connection with that course that they | 
carried away education. A prognosis test in geology would probably 
have deprived a large proportion of them of one of the most in- | 
spiring experiences in their entire educational career. 

Without wishing to stress unduly the value of the “intangibles” 
or “incalculables” involved in our work as language teachers, I ven- 
ture to suggest that the total neglect of them is a serious defect 
in prognosis testing. Certain educational aspects of language teach- 
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ing are nearly as important as the linguistic aspects, and the ability 
of students to profit by them should be taken into account in the 
final appraisal arrived at through prognosis or achievement testing. 


Ill 


But even granting that our true and permanent task is the teach- 
ing of language as such and that prognosis experimentalists are 
justified in omitting other phases of our work, we find a few “blind 
spots” in prognosis and achievement reports that apparently have not 
yet been carefully looked into. 

One of these “blind spots” has its origin in the assumption that 
the grades obtained by students in language classes can have strong 
scientific value as a check-up of the results produced by the experi- 
ments themselves. Perhaps nothing lends itself less to scientific in- 
dexing than teachers’ marks. A mark or a grade is a condensed 
symbol of a general or composite judgment. It usually does not cor- 
respond to the mark given in a prognosis or achievement test, since 
the latter stands for a specific phase rated impersonally whereas 
the teacher’s mark evaluates a complex network of phases and is 
considerably modified by personal equations. ‘Thus, low grades are 
by no means always due to linguistic deficiency. Laziness, illness, 
allocation to a “bonehead” section, dissatisfaction with the teacher, 
and innumerable other causes having no connection at all with lin- 
guistic aptitude depress grades and therefore render a large per- 
centage of low grades unsuitable for comparison with data secured 
upon natural linguistic capacity or incapacity through objective test- 
ing. In spite of the obviousness of this condition, the low marks 
given by teachers are accepted in prognosis inquiries as indisputable 
proof of the unfitness of the particular students for language study. 

Another “blind spot”—and a critical one, indeed—is a result of 
the assumption that the nature of the work, the method employed, or 
the ground covered in language classes is always adapted to the ca- 
pabilities of the students. 

In prognosis testing, the conditions under which the student ex- 
amined is to pursue his study ought, one should suppose, to be 
known before the prognosis test is applied. It makes all the difference 
in the world whether you are prognosticating success for a class that 
is expected to cover 200 pages of reading, a grammar text of 300 
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or 400 pages, 50 irregular verbs, and 100 idioms, or whether you are 
, prognosticating for a class that reads 50 pages, uses no grammar, 
| memorizes no verbs or idioms, and devotes itself almost exclusively 
to extemporaneous drilling on pronunciation, intonation, and prac- 
tical oral work. The existence or non-existence of a special language 
aptitude is not the real question here. What we have to know, if we 
: 3 are going to utilize the findings of prognosis testing, is whether the 
student has enough aptitude to carry him safely through our con- 
ventionalized instruction as it is actually offered under the extremely ‘ 
artificial conditions perforce imposed upon us—which, as we all 
know, are far from being conditions that permit students to progress | 
in accordance with the natural speed of their reactions, their chrono- | 
logical age, the state of their health, or a large number of other limit- 
ing factors. A 
IV 
Much light is shed upon the problem of prognosis by studies on 
retardation in the public schools. While the causes of retardation are 
not always identical with the causes of failure in foreign languages 
or other school subjects, many of them are the same or nearly so. 
An exhaustive inquiry conducted some years ago yielded the fol- 
lowing surprising figures* on retardation in the public schools of a 


vac ponies 





number of representative cities: 

City % retarded City % retarded y 
Medford, Mass. 7.5 Los Angeles, Calif. 38.3 i 
Waltham, Mass. 10.6 Baltimore, Md. 46.3 td 
Quincy, Mass. 17.9 Camden, N.J. 46.3 | 
Aurora, Ill. 18.3 St. Louis, Mo. 46.6 if 
Boston, Mass. 18.5 Kansas City, Mo. 48.5 i 
Newark, Ohio 29.9 Cincinnati, Ohio 58.7 { 
New York, N.Y. 30.0 Erie, Pa. 60.1 i 
Portland, Ore. 30.7 Wilmington, Del. t 
Trenton, N.J. 32.0 (colored) 62.8 i 
Troy, N.Y. 35.6 Memphis, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 36.8 (colored) 75.8 Hy 


As the table shows, the per cent of retarded children ranged 
from 7.5 to 75.8. It was high in many cities whose school systems 
are acknowledged to be among the best in the United States, whose 
environment is favorable in every way to instruction and study, 


*Leonard P. Ayres, op. cit., p. 45. 
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and whose enforcement of school laws and regulations is admirable. 
What, then, brought about such a great proportion of retardation in 
the places where we should least expect it to constitute a problem 
(e. g., New York, 30.0, Los Angeles, 38.3, St. Louis, 46.6, Kansas 
City, 48.5, Cincinnati, 58.7)? Not the nationality of the pupils, for 
“While the nationality factor has a distinct bearing on the problems 
of retardation and elimination there is no evidence that these prob- 
lems are most serious in those cities having the largest foreign popu- 
lations.”* Not difficulties with English, for “it has been found that 
ignorance of the English language does not constitute a serious handi- 
cap.’ Not late entrance, which is, indeed, responsible for much 
retardation. Not any of these factors proved to be the main cause of 
retardation, though each in turn has at times been characterized as 
the seat of the evil. 

What was discovered to be the principal cause of retardation was 
nothing more nor less than slow progress. The records of 10,000 
children in the schools of New York City revealed the fact that slow 
progress, and slow progress alone, was responsible for 57% of the 
retarded cases. Out of every 100 retarded pupils, 57 failed because 
they could not do the work set them. Had a prognosis test been 
given these students, approximately 57% of the failures—though 
more likely 100%—would have been attributed to ineptitude and 
that proportion of the retarded students might have been denied 
the opportunity of doing basic educational work. Incidentally, it 
should not be forgotten that retardation often runs into high figures 
(161,373 cases in an enrollment of 559,120 in New York City in 
1908; 22,505 cases in an enrollment of 38,280 in Cincinnati in 
1907). As it happened, in the absence of prognosis testing, the New 
York City pupils referred to were allowed to secure the normal, fun- 
damental education. 

Instead, however, of making what seemed the only logical de- 
duction, namely, that the retardation figures constituted a dishearten- 
ing reflection upon the intelligence of the American public school 
pupil, Dr. Ayres was led to a conclusion that throws the responsi- 
bility on the school authorities and on the teachers rather than on 
the pupils. In his opinion, the principal reason for retardation is 


‘Ibid., p. 115. 
* Ibid., p. 116. 
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PROGNOSIS AND THE OPEN DOOR 259 
to be sought in our courses of study, which “are not fitted for the 
average child. They are so devised that they may be followed by 
the unusually bright pupil substantially as mapped out. The really 
exceptional child may even advance faster than the scheduled rate 
but the average child cannot keep up with the work as planned and 
the slow child has an even smaller chance of doing so.’ 

Similar testimony regarding the high percentage of failures un- 
der the typical modern language program in vogue in our schools 
is afforded by the prognosis inquiry conducted by Professor L. 
Thomas Hopkins at Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Greeley, 
and Longmont, Colorado. The object of the investigation was to 
determine the general reliability of the Wilkins prognosis tests in the 
languages. The tests, it may be remarked, though meant for gen- 
eral application, had manifestly been worked out with the modern 
language conditions in the New York City schools foremost in the 
mind of the originator. However, since the program of the New 
York City schools in the languages may be taken as quite typical 
of the programs generally in effect over the country at the present 
time, the Wilkins’ test should have been at least relatively success- 
ful wherever tried. 

Yet Professor Hopkins’ bald statement of the results of the use 
of the Wilkins’ test in the Colorado schools is positively startling as 
a commentary on the scientific dependability of a conscientiously 
constructed prognosis test, on the lack of correlation between the 
marks yielded by the prognosis test and the teachers’ marks at the 
end of the year, and on the awful mortality in language classes that 
would have ensued from its periodic use in Colorado. 

In the instructions accompanying the Elimination test, Mr. Wilkins makes 
this statement: All pupils “failing to secure a rating of 60 per cent on this 
test should be dropped from all modern language classes.” Had this rule been 
adhered to, 97 or 98 per cent of all pupils instructed according to the Direct 
Method would have been denied further study of modern foreign languages. 
Where the indirect method of instruction was used, 27 to 35 per cent would 
have been dropped, while for those taught by the combination method, from 
39 to 49 per cent would have been advised to take other work. Of the total of 
683 cases, 368 pupils, or 54 per cent, would have been asked to give up the work. 

On the other hand, of the 1200 pupils who took the initial test, only 19.03 
per cent failed at the end of the year or were dropped during the year for 
failure to maintain a passing grade.” By permission of The Macmillan Co. 

* Ibid., p. 218. 
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J. WARSHAW 


V 


The foregoing data on retardation and on the probable effect 
of applying certain kinds of prognosis tests furnish clear proof that 
prognosis in school subjects is as yet an empirical remedy about which 
teachers should for the present maintain a wholesome feeling of 
skepticism. The ability of prognosis tests to do more than measure 
certain kinds of skills or certain types of functions has not been dem- 
onstrated in any convincing fashion. The importance of knowing 
definitely the content and the extent of the work about which prog- 
nostication is to be made, as well as the method employed in the 
teaching, is self-evident. Without the slightest doubt, the Wilkins 
prognosis test operated successfully in Mr. Wilkins’ own territory, 
but decidedly it did not operate successfully in other communities. 
In other terms, the test has no sure, universal application. Pre- 
sumably the same inference may be drawn regarding most other 
prognosis tests. 

If prognosis cannot help us in the way that we had hoped, what, 
then, can aid us in making our modern language instruction more 
effective and less wasteful of the human material that is annually 
put at our disposal? To this query the illuminating studies of Dr. 
Ayres and Professor Hopkins present an unmistakable answer. Both 
studies corroborate each other and both point to one and the same 
element as the chief source of our ills. 

That element or factor is our deplorable and persistent failure to 
adapt our courses or the methods of handling our courses—which 
amounts to the same thing—to our students.* On the one hand, we 
plead that students be granted the opportunity of coming under our 





7L. Thomas Hopkins, “The Reliability of the Wilkins Prognosis Test for 
Predicting Success in Modern Foreign Languages” (in Prognosis Tests in the 
Modern Foreign Languages, Macmillan, 1929), p. 73. 

* Dr. Ayres’ investigation has demonstrated what happened in fact under 
an inelastic handling of the course of study. Retardation was due mainly to the 
inflexibility of the course. In his discussion of the widely different results 
obtained through the Wilkins test and through teachers’ ratings in a group of 
schools following an elastic course of study or at least using a variety of methods, 
Professor Hopkins has shown that students who did well in the junior high 
schools under the direct method could do practically nothing with the Wilkins 
test, which is based on content used in connection with the indirect or grammar- 
translation method. 
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beneficent linguistic jurisdiction, and on the other hand, when we 
get them we prefer to decimate them rather than to try to find some 
common meeting-ground. Students who do not measure up to the 
demands of our arbitrary and somewhat anti-social standards we are 
inclined to stigmatize as linguistic, if not total, morons. We actually 
seem to be afraid of letting any but the elect in languages learn any- 
thing about our subject, though we fervently insist that the modern 
languages must form an essential part of any satisfactory system of 
education. 

In his recent cogent article, ““Why Prognose in Foreign Lan- 
guages?”® Mr. Walter V. Kaulfers has flung a ringing challenge at 
modern language teachers in the following words: “The problem of 
foreign language instruction today is not that of fitting students to 
the courses, but of fitting courses to the students.” Needless to say, 
this problem is the exact opposite of that represented by prognosis. 
It stands for the open door and not for the closed door. The closed- 
door policy makes our work pleasanter, perhaps, but also tends to 
relegate the languages to a minor place in the curriculum. It even 
adds the dangerous possibility that the languages may become at 
best merely a tolerated subject in our schools instead of an active 
educational force. 

If we are content to be thus relegated to a back seat, prognosis 
will undoubtedly prove a most efficient usher. If not, there is still 
an open door. 

J. WaRsHAW 
University of Missouri 


* Modern Language Journal, Jan., 1930, pp. 296-301. 
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THE USE OF PLACEMENT TESTS IN MODERN 
LANGUAGES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN* 


HAT are placement tests in modern languages? They are 

really achievement tests, the best known of which are the 
Iowa Placement Examinations, the Columbia Research Bureau 
Tests, and the American Council Tests, and may be characterized 
as follows: 

1). They are quite objective in contrast with the ordinary essay 
examination which is subjective in nature. All the responses, with 
few exceptions, may be checked by a clerk with a key, the tech- 
nique such as the true-false, multiple-choice or selection, and com- 
pletion type enabling this to be done. 

2). They are far more comprehensive than the old-type ex- 
amination, the aim being to sample the course of study as exten- 
sively as possible within certain time limits. 

3). They are a sort of yard-stick made to measure not merely 
a semester’s work but several semesters’ or even years’ achieve- 
ment in comparable terms. 

4). They may be corrected far more quickly and economically 
than can be the old-type examination, the cost being estimated 
at about one-tenth that of correcting the typical old-type test such 
as the College Entrance Examinations and the Regents Papers of 
New York.! 

5). They are far more reliable and valid than the old-type test, 
being from one and a quarter to nearly three times as dependable 
as the essay type as has been demonstrated by educationalists and 
language men through special investigations.? 


* A preliminary report made to the Wisconsin Presidents, Deans, and Re- 
gistrars at their annual meeting Oct. 23, 1930, to the Board of Examiners of the 
University of Wisconsin, Nov. 14, 1930, and to the teaching staffs of the various 
foreign language departments at the University of Wisconsin Dec. 17, 1930. 

1 Ben Wood, New York Experiments with New-type Modern Language Tests. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1927, p. 312. 

2 Ben Wood, op. cit. p. 118. 

Henmon, Achievement Tests in Modern Languages, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1929, p. 90 fig. 

Cheydleur, ‘“‘The Relative Reliability of the Old and New Type Modern 
Language Examinations,’ The French Review, May, 1929. 
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PLACEMENT TESTS IN MODERN LANGUAGES 263 

6). They have been standardized so that results may be evalu- 
ated in these terms. 

7). They are available in equivalent or duplicate forms. 

For what purposes may these placement or achievement tests be 
employed? 

1). They may be used to compare the achievement of students 
in different countries such as Canada, England, and the United 
States. Likewise they may serve to compare the standards of dif- 
ferent sections of the same country, or those of different cities, or 
those of different schools private or public. 

2). They may be utilized as a basis for more scientific classifica- 
tion of students than now obtained by the unit or credit system 
alone, assuring more homogeneous groups. 

3). They may serve for diagnostic purposes to determine where 
stress of study or teaching should be laid; i.e.; on vocabulary, 
grammar, reading, or composition. 

4. They may be employed for determining not merely effective 
studying but also effective teaching. 

5). They may be helpful in establishing the value of various 
methods such as the direct, the grammar-translation, or the eclectic. 

6). They may aid to show progress from semester to semester, 
or from year to year. 

7). They may replace or supplement the old-type tests in 
determining final term or semester grades. 

8). In short they may serve for educational guidance in evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of study, of teaching, and of curricula. 

What were the specific tests used in modern languages at Wiscon- 
sin in 1928 and 1929 for placement purposes? They were the 
American Council Alpha Tests in French, Spanish, and German. 
As time and space preclude the lengthy consideration of more 
than one of these, we shall describe briefly the French form alone 
which resembles the other two. It consists of four parts: a 
vocabulary section of 75 items of the multiple choice type and 
based upon Henmon’s 400,000 word count; a grammar section of 
50 items of several techniques combined such as the completion 
and the selection type or multiple choice and based on the funda- 
mentals common to many text books; a silent reading section con- 
sisting of 7 carefully graded selections with 28 questions on the 
same to be answered in English to test comprehension; and a free 
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composition part, based on a picture, to be corrected or scored by 
means of a composition scale. All of these tests were the work of 
specialists in languages and education and perfected through sev- 
eral years of experimentation and constructive criticism. 
questions comprise only such items as are common to widely used 
courses of study and designed to be valid for measuring achieve- 


FREDERIC D. CHEYDLEUR 


ment in all types of schools and colleges. 


What do the results of the placement tests in Sept. 1928 disclose 
in regard to the average attainment of the modern language entrants? 
Table 1 shows that the students who entered the French classes 
at Wisconsin in Sept. 1928 with 2 semesters, 4 semesters, 6 semes- 


Norms for This Same Test. 


TABLE 1 
A Comparison of the Norms of the Composite Percentile Rank on A. C. Alpha 
French Test—Form A—High School Basis Administered at the University of Wis- 
consin September 1928 to Beginning ib, 10a, 10b, 20, and 21 With the Standard 























Form Sem. Norms N 
Comp. P.R. of Wis. Entrants A 2 40.87 34 
Standard Norms A 2 58.00 352-744 
Comp. P.R. of Wis. Entrants A 4 46.25 195 
Standard Norms A 4 53.00 475-739 
Comp. P.R. of Wis. Entrants A 6 40.00 62 
Standard Norms A 6 54.00 402-565 
Comp. P.R. of Wis. Entrants A 8 46.25 49 
Standard Norms A 8 49.00 85-131 




















ters, and 8 semesters of high school preparation were 17, 7, 14, and 
3 points respectively below the national norms in percentile rank. 
We shall not comment upon the causes of this low level of our en- 
trants beyond pointing out that it is probably due to evident lack 
of serious study, language inaptitude, poor teaching, improper 
classification, or the university requirements. 


Later it will be 


demonstrated that the same disparity appeared in the Spanish and 
German entrants in Sept. 1928 and in Sept. 1930. 


What do the results of the placement tests in Jan. 1929 disclose in 


regard to the average attainment of the modern language entrants after 


one semester’s study? 





Their 
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Table 2 sets forth the records of the above French students after 
one additional semester’s work at the University. Inspection of 


TABLE 2 


A Comparison of the Norms of the Composite Percentile Rank on A. C. Alpha 
French Test—Form B—College Basis Administered at the University of Wisconsin 
January 1929 to the Above Students (those in Table 1) After One Semester in 1b, 
10a, 10b, 20, and 21 With the Standard Norms for This Same Test. 


= 




















Form Sem. Norms N 
Comp. P.R. of Wis. Entrants B 2 61.66 34 
Standard Norms B 2 53.00 297-452 
Comp. P.R. of Wis. Entrants B 3 62.81 195 
Standard Norms B 3 53.00 394-509 
Comp. P.R. of Wis. Entrants B 4 65.87 62 
Standard Norms B 4 50.00 179-243 
Comp. P.R. of Wis. Entrants B 5 66.66 49 
Standard Norms B 5 52.00 60-171 

















the same reveals the fact that in spite of the handicap with which 
both students and instructors had to contend the entrants with 2 
semesters, 3 semesters, 4 semesters, and 5 semesters of high school 
raised their average percentile rank 9, 10, 16, and 15 points re- 
spectively above the national norms. 

The significance of this improvement from a teaching point of 
view stands out more clearly by observing that there is approxi- 
mately a 21, 17, 26, and 20 percentile gain in the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 
5th semester college entrants at the end of a half year under our 
system. As neither the students nor the instructors knew that 
they were to be submitted to the second test (Form B of the A. C, 
Alpha Test, which is the equivalent of Form A), it cannot be 
claimed that they consciously aimed to meet the requirements of 
such a test. It would be valuable to know from a pedagogical and 
administrative point of view what the Spanish and German en- 
trants in 1928 did after a half year’s experience with their lan- 
guages but time, strength, and money have been lacking to ascer- 
tain whether the same gratifying progress was made by them and 
their instructors. 
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An examination of Table 3 enables us to compare the norms of 
the entrants in French, Spanish, and German at Wisconsin in 
Sept. 1930 at the 2d, 4th, 6th, and 8th semester levels with the 
national norms at these same levels. For the French group of 389 
students we learn that the average percentile rank below norm is 
11.48 points, for the Spanish group of 89 it is 10.6 points, and for 
the German group it is 10.5. In 1928 for 340 cases of French it 
was 12 below, for 89 cases of Spanish it was 7 below, and for 72 


TABLE 3 
A Comparison of the Norms of the Composite Percentile Rank on A. C. Alpha 
French, Spanish, and German Tests—Form A, H. S. Basis, Administered at the 
University of Wisconsin, Sept. 1930, to Freshmen and Transfers—With the Stand- 
ard Norms for These Same Tests. 












































French Form Sem. Norm N T 
Comp. P.R. of Wis. Entrants A 2 50.6 45 
Standard Norms A 2 58.0 
Comp. P.R. of Wis. Entrants A 4 40.5 186 
Standard Norms A 4 53.0 
Comp. P.R. of Wis. Entrants A 6 41.7 72 
Standard Norms A 6 54.0 
Comp. P.R. of Wis. Entrants A 8 34.0 86 
Standard Norms . A 8 49.0 
Wt. Average below norm 12.4 389 
Spanish 
Comp. P.R. of Wis. Entrants A 2 50.0 22 
Standard Norms A 2 57.0 
Comp. P.R. of Wis. Entrants A 4 38.3 54 
Standard Norms A 4 53.0 





Comp. P.R. of Wis. Entrants A 6 62.5 7 
Standard Norms f 





Comp. P.R. of Wis. Entrants 
Standard Norms 

















Wt. Average below norm 
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German 























Comp. P.R. of Wis. Entrants A 2 55.0 30 
Standard Norms A 2 57.0 

Comp. P.R. of Wis. Entrants A 4 55.6 94 
Standard Norms A 4 56.0 

Comp. P.R. of Wis. Entrants A 6 28.3 20 
Standard Norms A 6 54.0 

Comp. P.R. of Wis. Entrants A 8 52.0 15 
Standard Norms A 8 56.0 

Wt. Average below norm 10.0 159 

















cases of German it was 7.5 below. To sum up the situation, the 
weighted average percentile norms for 1138 French, Spanish, and 
German Entrants in 1928 and 1930 at Wisconsin was 11 points be- 
low the standard norms. Unless it can be demonstrated that the 
national norms of the three tests were established on a highly 
selective principle, and we do not believe that it can be, these 
figures are not over flattering in regard to the average students 
who come to us with their modern foreign language preparation 
done elsewhere. They plainly indicate that remedial measures 
should be taken to improve such conditions. 

What confirmation of this state of affairs do the results of the 
component parts of the American Council Alpha French Test give? 
A comparison of the two curves of achievement (see Figures 1, 2, 
3, 4), namely that of the national norm and that of the Wisconsin 
entrants reveals in a more graphic way what we have laid bare in 
a statistical manner. Whether we examine achievement in vo- 
cabulary, grammar, silent reading, or composition, the inferiority 
of the Wisconsin entrants, judged from their median scores, with 
the exception of a few bright spots like fourth and sixth semester 
silent reading and eighth semester composition, is very clearly 
indicated. As we said before, it is not our aim at present to discuss 
the reasons for this downward tendency, which is characteristic 
of the Spanish and German entrants also. We call attention toit 
because other state colleges and universities as well as private 
institutions must be facing somewhat similar problems which 
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should be met bravely and intelligently. We hope to be able to 
point out a way for solving some of these problems. 

What does the distribution of scores on these respective parts of the 
A.C. Test reveal in regard to the classification of students? If we take 
the silent reading or comprehension part for our purpose, and this 
seems to be most reasonable and fair to do as reading attainment 
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FicuRE 1. Comparison of norms in French grammar for the high schools of 

the country and Wisconsin entrants in Sept. 1928 and Sept. 1930. 
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appears to be the one goal on which practically all language teach- 
ers agree as the central objective of their instruction, we find the 
following facts about overlapping of attainment in the 2d, 4th, 
6th, and 8th semesters of study. 

The significance of Table 4 lies in the fact that it furnishes re- 
liable evidence to prove that a considerable percentage of students 
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TABLE 4 


Overlapping of Silent Reading in the A. C. Alpha French Test—Form A, 
Showing the Percent of Each Semester That Exceeds the Next Higher Semester 
Median and the Percent That Falls Short of the Next Lower Semester Median. 
All Students in Column (1) Under the Regular Unit or Credit Scheme Receive 
Entrance Credit if Freshmen, and Advance Credit if Transfers. 





Percents of Students in Semester Indicated in Column (1) who are: 











Above: 4 sem.M/6 sem. M|8 sem. M|} Below: |2 sem. M/4 sem. M|6 sem. M 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
2 sem. S.R. 8% 4% 
4 sem. S.R. 21% 16% 9% 
6 sem. S.R. 43% 5% 23% 
8 sem. S.R. 13% 29% 
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FicurE 2. Comparison of norms in French vocabulary for the high schools 
of the country and Wisconsin entrants in Sept. 1928 and Sept. 1930. 
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under the old accrediting system receives credit for which credit is 
not due and vice versa, many students do not receive credit for 
which credit is due. For example, 21% of the 4th semester students 
in Sept. 1928 and Sept. 1930 are above the medians of the sixth 
semester students and conversely 23°% of the sixth semester stud- 
ents are below the medians of the fourth semester students. 
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FicurE 3. Comparison of norms in French silent reading for the high schools 
of the country and of Wisconsin entrants in Sept. 1928 and Sept. 1930. 
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If any one should object to this conclusion on the ground 
that the silent reading part of the test is not the whole test, we 
refer to Ben D. Wood’s “‘New York Experiments with New-Type 
Modern Language Tests,’’ where he demonstrates by means of 
the whole C. R. Bureau Test the same overlapping or misclassifica- 
tion of high school students under the regents system, and we have 
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established elsewhere by means of the whole C. R. Bureau Test 
and the whole A. C. Test, administered to about 2200 Wisconsin 
students of French, Spanish, and German, the same overlapping 
or misclassification of students at different semester levels in col- 
lege. Chart I, showing the means and sigma ranges of scores on 
the C. R. Bureau French Test given to 1160 students, illustrates 
in a graphic and realistic manner the overlapping of classification 
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FicurE 4. Comparison of norms in French composition for the high schools 
of the country and Wisconsin entrants in Sept. 1928 and Sept. 1930. 


among our own Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 7th semester students 
at mid-year’s 1927. Likewise Chart II, setting forth the means 
and sigma ranges of scores on the A. C. French Test—Form B 
given to 341 of our 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th semester students at mid- 
year’s, 1929, confirms the misclassification of our students under 
the present system. 
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What practical use can be made of the placement tests and the in- 
formation that they put at our disposal? Thus far the picture of 
the modern language entrants at Wisconsin is not a bright one. . 


Semes- 
ters 


1 


344 

62 
5 242 
7 40 


B 100 110 120 180 140 150 160 170 180 190 200 210 220 1160 
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Tests 


CHART I. Means and Sigma Ranges of Scores on C.R.B. French Test ad- 
ministered at the University of Wisconsin, Feb. 6-7, 1927. 
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CHart II. Means and Sigma Ranges on American Council Alpha French 
Test—Form B—administered at the University of Wisconsin, Jan 26, 1929 to 
Freshmen and Transfers, which show overlapping of classification. 





However, we must not overlook the fact that we have been ex- 
amining chiefly the average students and not the upper group. Had 
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we taken action on the Freshmen and Transfers presenting French 
in Sept. 1928, 144 or 32% would have gained 352 semesters of work 
in college and 185 or 41% would have lost 251 semesters of work, 
a net gain of 101 semesters. We shall omit the Spanish and German 
figures here because the French Group illustrates the principle em- 
ployed for the proposed placement, namely, to advance a student, 
for example a 4 sem. H. S. French student, one or more semesters 
whenever his composite percentile rank was nearer to the fifth or 
sixth semester norm than it was to his own, or contrariwise to de- 
mote him a semester or more whenever his composite percentile 
rank was nearer to the next lower semester norm than his own. The 
departments concerned and the administration, or more properly 
speaking, the ultra conservative elements thereof, took no action 
on the proposed placement, although the total number of students 
concerned would have been less than 11% of the total enrollment 
of the modern languages. 

For the benefit of those unacquainted with educational terms 
we might explain that mean signifies the arithmetical average and 
that sigma range, which is the best index of the spread of talent 
and which comprises about two-thirds of each group compared, 
indicates the deviations from the mean. Chart I shows, for ex- 
ample, that 43% of our fourth semester French students in Feb. 
1927 were nearer to the third semester mean than to their own and 
that 34% of the same group were nearer to the fifth semester mean 
than to their own. Chart II likewise illustrates a somewhat similar 
displacement or misclassification of our students; for instance, 20% 
of our third semester French people in Jan. 1929 were nearer to 
the mean of the fifth semester students than to their own, whereas 
31% of the fifth semester were nearer to the mean of the third 
than to their own. 

In order to ascertain whether any reliance could be placed on 
the predictive value of the achievement tests, the history of 395 
entrants in French, 65 in Spanish, and 71 in German, all of Sept. 
1928, were followed through for one semester to learn what would 
happen to them in the natural course of events. Again we shall use 
the French group as typical. In Table 5 we have arranged the pro- 
per placement of Freshmen and Transfers in accordance with the 
principle explained above in normal, high, and low groups as de- 
termined not by their school and college credits but by their actual 
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achievement as shown by their composite percentile rank on the 
A. C. Alpha French Test Form A administered at the University 
of Wisconsin, Sept. 1928. It will be noted that 119 were placed as 


TABLE 5 


The Proper Placement of Freshmen and Transfers in Normal, High and Low 
Groups as Determined not by Their School and CollegeCredits but by Their Actual 
Achievement as Shown by Their Composite Percentile Rank on the American 
Council Alpha French Test Form A—Administered at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Sept. 1928. 




















; Placement by A. C. Alpha Test 

Totals of 

all Cases Normal High Low 
Freshmen 277 90 80 107 
Transfers 119 29 48 42 
Both Groups 396 119 128 149 

















normal, i.e. as agreeing with their school units or college credits 
in the registrar’s office; 128 as high, i.e. as having too much school 
or college credit; and 149 as low, i.e. as having too little school 
or college credit. 

Let us now glance at Table 6 which shows the distribution of 
the semester grades of these same entrants at the end of their first 
semester with us. Teachers gave them these marks independent 
of their placement by the A. C. Alpha Test as the results of the 
latter were not generally known. The predictive value of the tests 
is established in a striking way, if we accept the instructor’s marks 
as the criteria. An examination of the figures for both groups re- 
veals that those estimated as normally placed received 2 A’s, 28 
B’s, 55 C’s, 26 D’s, 6 E’s, and 2 F’s. As might be expected among 
those placed too high by their school or college credits, it will be 
seen that of the 128, there were 1 A, 9 B’s, 36 C’s, 43 D’s, 20 E’s, 
and 19 F’s. Of these placed too low by their school or college cre- 
dits, 38 won A’s, 59 B’s, 42 C’s, 8 D’s, 1 E,and1F. Such results 
ought to be a reasonable vindication of the use and reliability of 
the best type of achievement test even to the most meticulous of 
its critics. 
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What is the present status of the experiment in modern language 
placement at Wisconsin? In conformity with the new curriculum 
committee’s recommendations of last June, subsequently passed 


TABLE 6 


The Final Grades of 394 Freshmen and Transfers at Mid-Year’s, 1929, Placed 
in Their Various Courses in Accordance With Their School and College Credits. It 
is Clear That the Immediate Classification of the Students by the Results of the 
American Council Alpha French Test Administered in Sept. 1928 Would Have 
Been Justified by the Actual Results as Shown by the Term Marks. 


























Placement Final Grades 
on Totals 

Alpha Test A B C D E F 
Normal 90 1 23 40 18 6 2 
Freshmen High 80 1 4 18 30 13 14 
Low 107 31 43 26 5 1 1 
Normal 29 1 5 15 8 0 0 
Transfers High 48 0 5 18 13 7 5 
Low 42 7 16 16 3 0 0 
Normal 119 2 28 55 26 6 2 
Both Groups High 128 1 9 36 43 20 19 
Low 149 38 59 42 8 1 1 





























by the faculty and the board of regents, the representatives of 
the three departments concerned agreed on the following plan: 
To administer to all Freshman entrants as well as to Transfers 
from other colleges the A. C. Alpha Tests—Form A in the different 
languages, and to place the students in accordance with the fol- 
lowing principle: the composite percentile ranks obtained from the 
four parts of the above tests would be the working basis, all stu- 
dents on each semester level should be graded on a five-point 
working scale—A, B, C, D, E. This scale follows the one recom- 
mended by the makers of the Alpha Tests because it assumes a 
normal distribution of cases and because it is more conservative 
than the proposed scheme of 1928 and less drastic than that which 
our own student mortality tables show. In pursuance of this 
policy the above tests were administered this last September to 
388 new students offering French, 89 offering Spanish, and to 160 
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offering German either from high school or college, which represent 
16%, 7%, and 11% respectively of the total enrollment of the sev- 
eral departments involved. On the results obtained from this 
testing, in general A and B students were advanced one or more 
semesters according to our classification tables, C and D students 
were left unchanged, and E students, those with a composite per- 
centile rank of 7 or less were failed for their respective level and 
demoted one or more semesters. In Table 7 we have presented 
in summary form the data for French as typical of the whole lan- 


TABLE 7 
Summaries of the Placement of Freshmen and Transfer Students by the A. C. 
Alpha French Tests—Form A, at the University of Wisconsin, September 1928 and 
September 1930. 








Al 


Summary of Freshmen Group in French, September 1928 
Proposed Placement. (No action taken on the same.) 





113 or 35% gain 292 semesters of work in college 
116 or 36% lose 139 semesters of work in college 
96 or 29% remain unchanged 


325 100% 





A2 


Summary of Transfer Group in French, September 1928 
Proposed Placement. (No action taken on the same.) 





31 or 24% gain 60 semesters of work in college 
69 or 54% lose 112 semesters of work in college 
29 or 22% remain unchanged 


129 100% 





A3 
Summary of Freshmen and Transfer Groups in French, 
September 1928—Proposed Placement. (No action taken 
on the same.) 





144 or 32% gain 352 semesters of work in college 
185 or 41% lose 251 semesters of work in college 
125 or 27% remain unchanged 


454 100% 
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TABLE 7—Continued 





A4 
Summary of Freshmen Group in French, September 1930 
Proposed Placement. (Action taken on the same with 
reservations.) 





69 or 24% gain 185 semesters of work in college 
10 or 3% lose 16 semesters of work in college 
213 or 73% remain unchanged 


292 100% 





A5 
Summary of Transfer Group in French, September 1930 
Proposed Placement. (Action taken on same with reser- 
vations.) 





14 or 15% gain 34 semesters of work in college 
8or 8% lose 12 semesters of work in college 
74 or 77% remain unchanged 


96 100% 





A6 
Summary of Freshmen and Transfer Groups in French, 
September 1930—Proposed Placement. (Action taken on 
same with reservations.) 





83 or 21% gain 219 semesters of work in college 
18 0r 5% lose 28 semesters of work in college 
287 or 74% remain unchanged 


388 100% 





guage group. Immediately after the placement tests were given, 
they were scored and the changes to be made sent to the students, 
instructors, and advisors. As the tests do not establish achievement 
in oral or aural work, nor in literature, certain reservations were 
made in regard to what advanced courses the students would be 
permitted to take. For instance, no students with only four 
semesters of high school preparation, no matter how high the result 
of their achievement test, were allowed to take courses above third 
year college work. Those making a poor showing on the test had 
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to repeat the work without credit or else take up a new language if 
they preferred. 

An examination of Table 7A6 reveals that 83 or 21% of the en- 
trants in French, if they make good, will gain approximately 219 
semesters of work in college toward the fulfillment of the language 
requirement for graduation (not toward the required number of 
credits for graduation); also that 18 or 5% lose 28 semesters of work 
in college; and that 287 or 74% remain unchanged. The total 
number of changes involved at the beginning is only 4% of the to- 
tal enrollment of the French department; about the same propor- 
tion obtains for the Spanish and the German departments. 

In Table 8, Parts I and II, we have presented summaries giv- 
ing the grades of students promoted and demoted as the result of 
the placement tests in September. As the data are for November 
7th and December Ist for the present academic year they bring the 
experiment practically up to date. 


TABLE 8 


Part I 


Grades of Students Advanced in French, Spanish, and German as the Result of 
the Placement in September 1930 (Grades as for Nov. 7) 











A’s B’s C’s D’s E’s F’s Total 
9 52 31 7 3 2 104 
7 2 1 10 
9 59 33 8 3 2 114 
Grades of Students Demoted in French and Spanish 
1 2 1 5 
1 mm wv. 





10 Demoted German Students not Reported. 


Part II 


Grades of students advanced in French, Spanish, and German as the Result 
of the Placement Tests in September 1930 (grades as for mid-semester Dec. 1, 1930) 





A’s B’s C's D’s E’s F’s Total 
15 60 29 8 1 2 115 


An inspection of the grades for mid-semester shows 97% passing, 90% C or 
better, 65% B or better, 13% A. 
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TABLE 8—Continued 





Grades of Students demoted in French, Spanish, and German as the result of 
the Placement Tests in September 1930 (grades as for mid-semester Dec. 1, 1930): 
A’s B's C’s D’s E’s F’s Total 

1 2 6 2 1 1 13 





In regard to maladjustments, two students promoted to Span. 
10a (third semester) were failing, hence they were put back to 
Sp. 1b (second semester) on Nov. 10; another student advanced 
to a 10b (fourth semester) class, which was disbanded, was placed 
in Sp. 10a and is still one semester ahead. Three students in French 
who had been advanced were also put back one semester to see 
if they could not carry on the work more satisfactorily. 

The above results are far superior to placement under the for- 
mer credit system alone as can be seen from our own practice and 
that which obtains in other large state or private institutions. Our 
own average number of conditions and fails in French at Wiscon- 
sin for ten years is 177, 11°, 9°7, and 5° for first, second, third, 
and fourth college semesters respectively. In Spanish the average 
for the same semesters runs 20°7, 12°%, 6°, and 5%. 

From B. P. Steeves’ ‘‘Status of Modern Foreign Languages in 
the American High School and College’* we find the following 
statement in regard to the percent of students making low and 
failing grades in first and second year modern foreign languages 
courses in the University of Texas, the University of Minnesota, 
the University of Wisconsin, and Harvard University. 

“1. In the first year of language study the failures in all three 
languages combined is 9.5 per cent of the number enrolled in 
these classes, while the failing and low grades combined give 45.2 
per cent. 

2. In the second year, however, these two items are reduced 
to 3.3 per cent and 31.5 per cent respectively. 

3. In both years of language work the lowest percentage of 
mortality is found in the German and the highest in the Spanish, 
though this difference is notable only in the first year courses. In 
this year it varies from 7.6 per cent to 12 per cent for failures, 
and from 37.5 per cent to 50.6 per cent for all low grades com- 
bined.” 


* An unpublished thesis submitted for the degree of doctor of philosophy at 
the University of Washington, 1927. 
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And, finally will the placement in modern languages work? In 
the foregoing exposition we have propounded eight or nine leading 
questions about the nature and use of placement or achievement 
tests in general and about the A. C. Alpha Tests in particular and 
we have endeavored to answer these questions in the light of 
experimental data. We do not presume to have answered our own 
questions to the satisfaction of all. The first milestone will be 
passed at the end of the first semester when it will be possible to 
study each case and the soundness of the plan as a whole. No 
doubt adjustments will have to be made in the tentative scheme 
in the light of experience. The principle of placement may be 
extended as soon as better tests can be constructed and as soon 
as we discover the range within which we can safely predict the 
promotion or demotion of students. We believe that the plan will 
be a stimulation to both teachers and students in high schools and 
colleges as it will eventually make for a more homogeneous and 
scientific classification of students and establish a fairer basis for 
evaluating effective instruction, studying, and curricula. The 
worthwhileness of the plan will depend on the future spirit of co- 
operation between school and college heads, between administra- 
tive officers and instructors, and between instructors and students. 
If our plight be that of Plato’s prisoner who, when forced to face 
the bright light, was unable to see the real objects whose phantoms 
his eyes had formerly beheld in the dimmed cavern, we shall fail. 
If, on the other hand, our spirit be that of Tennyson’s Ulysses, 
drawing near the end of his days, “‘to strive, to seek, to find, and 
not to yield,”’ we shall win. 

FREDERIC D, CHEYDLEUR 
University of Wisconsin 




















THE USE OF A STANDARDIZED VOCABULARY IN 
BEGINNING GERMAN* 


(Author's Summary:—A criticism of the German word lists published up to 
date and an attempt to set up a list which will be suitable for classroom purposes.) 


O PHASE of modern language teaching in recent years has 

received such wide and-active consideration as that of a 
standardized vocabulary. The history of the approaches and con- 
tributions that have been made to the selection of such a vocab- 
ulary in German is not only intrinsically interesting but reflects 
a laudable even though tardy purpose of providing a scientific 
and therefore an effective introduction to the study of the language. 
With the advance that has been made in the use of phonetics, 
the final adoption of a standardized vocabulary in beginning Ger- 
man will give unity and momentum to the instruction of the lan- 
guage and disarm the criticism that is often made that foreign 
language study does not yield commensurable results and is there- 
fore wasteful. 

While much creditable work has been done in segregating an 
elementary vocabulary in German, no one probably would claim 
that the task has been completed, and that further consideration 
of the problem might not profitably be made. It is therefore as- 
sumed that a review of the results thus far obtained and criticism 
fortified by experience can make valid claim to a hearing. 

In the making up of word lists that have so far been submitted 
to German teachers various methods have been followed. Pro- 
fessor Wadepuhl’s list of one thousand words which was published 
in 1923 was derived from the vocabularies contained in twenty 
grammars then in use in one hundred colleges and universities. 
It was found that only 227 words were common to all the gram- 
mars, 663 were common to 14 grammars and 911 were common to 
11. Mr. Wadepuhl designated the 663 words as the Active Stand- 
ardized Vocabulary for first year college students in German and 
the 911 words as the Passive Standardized Vocabulary for the same 
class of students. The Chicago M. L. T. list of 1195 words pub- 
lished in 1925 is a composite vocabulary made by cross checking 
the Wadepuhl list with the Kaeding frequency list above one thou- 
sand occurrences. The criticism of the Wadepuhl list made in the 


* An article read before the German Section at Chicago, May, 1930. 
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282 E. F. ENGEL 
introduction to the M. L. T. list was that it “erred in its emphasis 
on the beginning books instead of on the texts which the student 
would be expected to read upon the completion of his elementary 
work. In other words, the list looked too exclusively backwards, 
not sufficiently forwards.”’ The Morgan list of 2402 basic words 
published in 1928 is an arduous systematic reduction to lower terms 
of the diffuse unorganized Kaeding list. As a revision it is a valu- 
able piece of work, but I do not understand that it proclaims the 
complete validity of the Kaeding list. The Thurnau list of 1200 
words used in his Vocabulary-Building German for Beginners is 
the only one so far as I know based entirely upon the vocabularies 
of subsequent reading texts, namely, Immensee, L’Arrabbiata, 
Das Edle Blut, Germelshausen and Hoéher als die Kirche. 337 
words of this vocabulary are common to all the stories. The Im- 
mensee vocabulary of over 2000 words is made the basis for the 
list and 936 of the Immensee words appear in it, while the remain- 
ing 264 words occur in the other four stories. 

One claim that can properly be made for these vocabularies is 
that their selection has been wholly objective. The process of 
selection has been mathematical and impersonal. It was a laud- 
able attempt to solve the problem of lost motion in passing from 
beginning books to reading texts and represented a justifiable pro- 
test against the heterogeneous collections of words in beginning 
books. But while we admire the courage and high purpose attend- 
ing this undertaking. and recognize its timeliness and value we 
may raise a question as to the method and principle that were 
followed. Fundamentally the question to be discussed would be 
whether vocabularies are made for students or students for vo- 
cabularies. In other words, is the development of a student’s 
vocabulary to be endogenous or exogenous? If the acquirement of 
Sprachgefiihl in beginning German is essential or desirable which 
of the two processes of learning a vocabulary is the more natural 
and effective one? The insistence upon a standard as set up in 
Kaeding’s dictionary would be like saying to the coral-reef build- 
ers: ‘“‘The salt frequency in the sea water is 250 times greater 
than that of lime; why do you not build with salt instead of lime?” 
The obvious answer would be. ‘We have no affinity for salt.” 
By the same token the establishment of a solid foundation in 
vocabulary building must be conditioned upon the presentation 
of material for which the student’s mind has an active affinity. 
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The source of such material would quite obviously be the 
student’s environment and experiences. The objections to such 
a basis for a vocabulary which we would meet are: That it is too 
subjective; that it would be practically impossible to set up a 
standard upon which vocabulary builders would agree because of 
differences in the individual experiences of the vocabulary builders 
and because of the great diversity in environment and experience 
among the students in whom the vocabulary is to be developed. 
Beyond a certain point these objections may be valid but up to 
that point, which individuals reach by passing through a succession 
of practically universal experiences, a practical initial vocabulary 
representing those experiences could be rather definitely outlined. 
It would, to be sure, be comparatively small and elementary, but 
it would furnish a medium through which the most impression- 
able experiences and the strongest emotions could be expressed. 
This medium would constitute the essential active vocabulary 
through the mastering of which students would acquire that highly 
prized Sprachgefiihl, a rudimentary knowledge of grammar and 
syntax, and a momentum which would carry them forward with 
a satisfying sense of accomplishment. Such a vocabulary would 
have life and interest in it and would transform apathy and drud- 
gery into happy creative emulation. 

With such an ideal in mind what does the examination of 
word lists thus far published reveal? Assuming that the Wade- 
puhl list was superseded by the M. L. T. list where it was absorbed 
in a selected list from Kaeding and taking the Morgan list as a 
deduction from the Kaeding word-count, any merits or faults in 
the latter would quite naturally appear in the former. 

The first observation to be made from the study of the Kaeding 
list is that it was not made up as a guide to students learning the 
language.! Of the almost eleven million words counted, over 
4,300,000 were taken from journalistic publications. Since every 
day occurrences are not considered news, a very small active vo- 
cabulary would be obtained from that source. 1,700,000 words were 
taken from legal, theological, medical, commercial and historical 
writings. Here again we would hardly expect to meet those inti- 
mate and spontaneous expressions which truly reveal German life 
and character. 900,000 words are taken from parliamentary, and 
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600,000 from military publications which are not usually written 
in a conversational style. 400,000 words are taken from books on 
inventions and 300,000 from commercial and military letters. 
2,000,000 words are from German and foreign classics and 700,000 
from personal letters. This last category is the only one that would 
make much of a contribution to an active vocabulary. 

We note therefore in Kaeding’s word list two kinds of faults; 
those of commission and those of omission. By faults of commission 
I mean the inclusion of words that are outside and some even far 
beyond the bounds of a useful elementary vocabulary. By faults 
of omission I mean the exclusion of words that are indispensable 
to an adequate appreciation of the beauty and strength of the 
language. Going over the Morgan list I checked over one hundred 
and twenty five words which to my mind represented faults of 
commission. Such for example as: 


Aktie Front Rente Regress Kommittent 
Prozess Priimie Konsum Indossament Nota 
Termin Statut Instanz Granate Risiko 
Brigade Konkurrenz Konto Patrouille Kontrolle 
Konkurs Kolonne Garantie Kontrahent Eskadron 


the mere utterance of which creates an oppressive mental and spir- 
itual atmosphere. They may have high stenographic frequency, 
but they would paralyze interest in a beginning German class. 
There are numerous puzzling entries in the list. For example the 
Rhein is the only river named. We have Pariser but no Berliner. 
We have chinesisch but not franzésisch. 

Since the total number of words in the Morgan list is consider- 
ably larger than can be included in a beginning course the fault 
of commission can be remedied by simply ignoring the unsuitable 
superfluous words. But the fault of omission is much more serious. 
It is here where its service as a sufficient guide to material for self- 
expression breaks down and leaves within us a certain aching 
void. 

It is interesting to note in this respect that the Morgan list, 
even though more than twice as long as the M. L. T. list, has with 
few exceptions the same deficiencies as the latter and in a few in- 
stances even more striking ones. For example, it names four 
days of the week, omitting Dienstag, Freitag and Samstag. The 
shortcomings of the M. L. T. list meet us very soon in the devel- 
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opment of individual associations. In looking for things to eat, 
we do not find the name of a single vegetable and as for beverages, 
we have Wasser, Milch and Kaffee, but no Tee and, believe it or 
not, even Bier is omitted. The only fruit mentioned is A pfel and 
if we want to say it with flowers the only one given us is Rose; 
no Veilchen nor Vergissmeinnicht. Not a tree is named, not even 
the Tannenbaum and the Linde, and even the word for tree is 
omitted. We hear no song of birds, not even the Nachtigall. If 
we were in a Tiergarten, we could not name a single wild animal 
for none appears in the list. Among Haustiere the Schwein is 
left out, and we have no poultry at all. There is an Ei but no 
Henne. The only meal given us is Friihstiick, and we have to eat 
that without a Gabel, and we have no word for ‘“‘hungry.”’ 

Without going further into an enumeration of the defects of 
this list I would say that the neglect or omission of all this self- 
expression material from a student’s introduction to the language 
would be like holding back the side dishes and dessert at a sump- 
tuous banquet. It provides the flavor and fragrance of classroom 
work. But would not a revision of the M. L. T. list with omissions 
supplied make the list too long? And that raises the general ques- 
tion of how many basic words a standardized vocabulary in begin- 
ning German texts should contain. No generally accepted answer 
to this question has yet been made. The Wadepuhl list contains 
911 words of which 663 are designated as the Active Standardized 
Vocabulary for First-Year College Students in German. The M. 
L. T. list contains 1195 words without classification as to active 
and passive. The Morgan list contains 2402 words. The Thurnau 
list used in “Vocabulary Building German’’ contains 1200, but 
in the revised text called ‘‘“Fundamentals of German’”’ the number 
has been reduced to 800. Between the minimum and the maximum 
list we have therefore a range of 1600 words which does not make 
for uniformity of vocabularies in elementary German texts. The 
number of words to be included in an elementary vocabulary 
will vary, depending upon the method used and the number of 
recitation periods per week, but the difference should not amount 
to 1600 words. The number of words that can be learned in one 
year in high school or one semester in college with five class periods 
per week might well be made the standard with such adjustment 
as other conditions would require. I believe that language psy- 
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chology and pedagogy will support the statement that the prog- 
ress made by students in beginning language far exceeds the 
ratio of frequency and duration of contact with the elements of 
the language. In other words, that the progress made in five periods 
a week as compared with three is much greater than the ratio of 
five to three, and that students in a double class period will learn 
much more than twice as much as in a single class period. 

By the laboratory method I am able to impart to my classes 
an average of one hundred words a week of which they make active 
use. In one semester they complete the elements of grammar, 
acquire a basic vocabulary of 1450 words, and read one hundred 
pages of reading matter. The vocabulary used is largely a person- 
ally selected one based upon the principle of self expression. In 
the twenty-five years that I have been using it some changes have 
been made, but as a whole it has stood the test of experience. I 
have compared my list with the M. L. T. and the Morgan lists 
and find 605 words that are absent from one or both of the other 
lists. These 605 words are given below with plus and minus signs 
after them. The first sign refers to the M. L. T. list, the second to 
the Morgan list, the minus sign meaning that it is absent from, and 
the plus sign, that it appears in the given list. 178 of the 605 words 
are absent from both the other lists. There are 394 additional 
words that do not appear in the M.L.T. list and 33 additional words 
that do not appear in the Morgan list. Not counting the 48 per- 
sonal and possessive pronouns and numerals, I have 524 words 
that are not in the M. L. T. list and 211 that are not in the Morgan 
list. In other words, I have used 926 words from the M. L. T. 
list and omitted 269 and added 524 new ones. From the basic list 
compound and derivative nouns are, of course, omitted. The num- 
ber of these that may be developed will vary. The formation of 
diminutives in -chen and -/lein, is explained and illustrated in the 
second lesson. Other common derivatives are developed in sub- 
sequent lessons. From ten to twenty supplementary nouns are 
developed in each lesson. Those generally used in the first five 
lessons are listed on a mimeographed sheet. Professor Hagboldt, 
in his helpful little book “Building the German Vocabulary,” 
suggests that it be used ‘“‘after the first grammar book has been 
finished; in ordinary college courses during the second or third 
quarter or semester,’ but I have found it very practical in my be- 
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ginning course. The interest that students take in learning and 
using these extra words as a means of self expression is quite re- 
markable. 

As a vocabulary test for my students after the completion of 
ten lessons in the Laboratory Method I make use of the following 
exercises. I first dictate a list of 100 German nouns without the 
article and ask each student to write before each noun the definite 
article and after it the English eqvivalent. In scoring I count the 
number of errors in gender, in spelling and in definition. A day or 
two later I dictate a list of 100 English nouns and ask each student 
to write after each noun the German equivalent with the definite 
article and score as before. Another exercise is to ask the students 
to write down in two or four minutes as many nouns as they can 
think of and then as many verbs as they can think of in the same 
time. The results of this test for two semesters in one year are 
as follows. There were fifteen in the class each semester. In the 
first semester the class average on the first exercise, that is, sup- 
plying definite articles and giving definitions for 100 German nouns 
was 61.7; in the second semester, 52.6. The average in the second 
exercise, that is writing German equivalents for 100 English words, 
was 76.5 the first semester and 69.6 the second. In the two-min- 
ute test the first semester the class averaged 22 nouns with a 
range of 133 different nouns, and 16.8 verbs with a range of 85 
different verbs. In the second semester the average was 27.3 
nouns with a range of 149 different nouns and 20.8 verbs with 
a range of 87 different verbs. During the first semester I gave the 
two-minute test to a class of 26 taught by the grammar method 
with this result: the average number of nouns written was 18.8 
with a range of 120 different nouns and the average number of 
verbs written was 12.7 with a range of 63 different verbs. My 
experience therefore convinces me that it is possible for beginning 
students in German to acquire in one semester a vocabulary suffi- 
ciently large to enable them to relate themselves by ready self 
expression to individual environments and to express universal 
experiences. This achievement of self expression is not to be 
thought of as an end in itself but as the surest means of acquiring 
the ability to read German with ease and enjoyment. If we teach 
students to be good swimmers in artificial pools, they will feel no 
dread of the deep and boundless ocean. An artisan will learn to 
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use his indispensable tools on homely, unpretentious projects, 
but having become proficient in their use his expanded capacities 
enable him to understand and enjoy the works of other master 


builders. 


Abendessen 


abfahren 
abholen 
abnehmen 
abreisen 


abschreiben 


abwesend 
acht 

Acht 
achtzehn 
achtzig 
Adler 
allerlei 
Alter 
aindern 
(an) statt 
anwesend 
Anzug 
Apfelsine 
Appetit 
artig 
Asche 

Ast 

atmen 
aufmachen 
aufsetzen 
auswendig 
Automobil 
backen 
Bicker 
Bickerei 
Bad 
Bahnhoi 
Ball 

Band 

bar 

Bar 
Barbier 
Bart 
Bauer 
Baum 


a+ 


— + 
~+ 
—+ 
—+ 
+ 


—+ 





Becher —+ 
bedecken —+ 
Beil -— 
beinahe +— 
bellen —-— 
beschiftigt —+— 
Besen _-— 
beten —+ 
Bett —+ 
Bettler —+ 
Bibel —+ 
biegen —+— 
biegsam -- 
Biene 
Bier —+ 
Billet —- 
Birne -— 
Bisschen -— 
bitter —+ 
blass —+ 
Blei —+ 
Bleistift +— 
blicken —+ 
blind —+ 
Blitz —+ 
blitzen +-— 
bloss —+ 
blutig —+ 
Bogen —+ 
Bohne --— 
Boot —+ 
; borgen — 
braten atch 
braun —+ 
Brille _-— 
Brétchen -- 
briillen -- 
Brunnen —-+ 
Brust —-+- 
Biihne —+ 








Biindel -- 


bunt 
Biirger —+ 
Biirste —_ a 
Christ —+ 
Christus —+ 
Cousine —+ 
Dach —+ 
dagegen —+ 
daheim -_-— 
damals —+ 
Dame =< 
Dampf ea 
Dampfer le 
Deck 7 sae 
dein —+ 
Denkmal —+ 
der —+ 
Diamant -— 
Dieb 4 
| Dienstag ate 
diesseits -— 
Donner —+ 
Dorn —e 
Drama —+ 
draussen —+ 
drei —+ 
dreizehn —+ 
drinnen +— 
du —+ 
Duett _-— 
durstig —+ 
Dutzend +- 
echt —+ 
ehe —+ 
ehrlich —+ 
Eiche —+ 
Eimer _-— 
ein - te 
einerlei -— 
eins —+ 
Elefant -- 





| elf 





enden 
Engel 
Enkel 
entdecken 
er 

Erbse 
Erdbeere 
erfinden 
erholen 
erinnern 
erkilten 
Ernte 
Essig 
euer 
Eule 
Examen 
Fabrik 
Fahne 
Faust 
fochten 
fegen 
feiern 


| feig 





Fest 
fett 
feucht 
Fieber 
finster 
fischen 
flach 
Flamme 
Fliege 
Flinte 
Flite 
fluchen 
Fliigel 
fliistern 
Form 
Freitag 
frieren 
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fromm =—+ 
Frosch -— 
Fuchs -— 
fiinf —+ 
fiinfzehn —+ 
fiinfzig —+ 
furchtbar —+ 
Gabel —+ 
Gans -— 
Garn -- 
Gartner —+ 
Gas —+ 
Gebet —+ 
Gebirge —-+ 
~ Gebot -— 
gebrauchen —+ 
Gedichtnis —+ 
geduldig —+ 
gefihrlich —+ 
gefangen ab 
Gefiingnis —+ 
Geheimnis —+ 
Gehirn — 
gehéren —+ 
Geige -_-— 
geizig —4+ 
Gelachter — + 
Gemahl —+ 
Gemiilde —- 
Gemiise — 
General —+ 
Gepiick —— 
Geriiusch —+ 
Geschmeide —— 
Gespenst woe 
Gespriich a 
Getrank —+ 
Getreide + 
Gewehr —+ 
Gewissen —+ 
Gewitter a 
Gift sb 
glatt a+ 
Glocke —+ 
golden —+ 
gottlos —_— 
Grab —+ 





heiser -— 
Hemd - 
| Hlenne -— 
Heu -— 
| himmlish —+ 
| hinten =e | 
| Hirte —+ | 
Hitze + 
Hochzeit —+ 
héflich a+ 
hohl at 
Holle —4 
Honig -— 
Horn —+ 
Hiigel = 
Huhn oe 
hundert —+ 
hungrig -- 
husten -— 
ich ao 
Idee —+ 
ihr —+ 
Jahrhundert —+ 
jedermann —+ 
jedesmal —+ 
je-desto —+ 





greifen —+ 
grob —+ 
Gummi + 
Hafer -- 
hageln --— 
Hahn — + 
Hammer _-— 


Handwerk —+ 


Hase -— 


hassen —+ 
hiisslich -—+ 
hauen —+ 
Haufen —+ 
Haut —+ 
heftig —+ | 
heilen —+ 
Heim —+ 
Heimat —+ 


heimgehen —— 
Heimweh -— 


je (mals) —+ 





jenseits 
kahl 
Kaiser 
Kalb 
Kiilte 
Kamel 
Kamin 
Kapitel 
Karte 
Kartoffel 
Kiise 
kauen 
Kaufmann 
Kessel 
Kette 
Kinn 
Kirsche 
Kissen 
Kiste 
Klavier 
Klima 
Kloster 
Knie 
knien 
Knopf 
Koch 
Koffer 
Kohl 
komisch 
Korb 
kriihen 
kratzen 
Kraut 
Kreuz 
kriechen 
Krone 
Kréte 
krumm 
Kriippel 
Kuchen 
Kugel 
Kuh 
Kupfer 
kiissen 
Kiiste 
laden 
Lamm 


—+ 
+ 


+ 
~+ 
at 





Lampe 
langweilig 
Latein 
lateinisch 
Laub 
lebendig 
Lebewohl 
Leder 
Leid 

Lilie 
Linde 
Lippe 
Loch 
lockig 
Liffel 
lohnen 
Liwe 
liigen 
Liigner 
Lunge 
Magd 
Magen 
mager 
Mahlzeit 
Mais 
manchmal 
marschieren 
Material 
Maus 
Medizin 
Mehl 
mein 
meistens 
Melodie 
Metall 
Meter 
mild 
Million 
mischen 
Mittagessen 
mitten 
Mabel 
mébliert 
Miihle 
Museum 
Miitze 
nachgehen 


+ 
—+ 
a+ 
+ 
~ 4 
a+ 
a+ 
—+ 
=e 
+ 
—+ 
a+ 
—+ 
a+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
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Nachmittag —+ 
Nachtigall —— 
nackt —+ 
Nadel —+ 
Nagel = 
niihen -- 
Nebel _—+ 
nebein a 
Nest +— 
neulich —+ 
neun —+ 
neunzehn -- 
neunzig —+ 
Null --— 
Nuss -— 
Obst —+ 
Ochs + 
Oheim —+ 
Oper = 
Orchester -- 
Orgel -— 
Paket —+ 
Pantoffel -— 
Papagei -— 
Park —+ 
Parkett -— 
Pfad —- 
patriotisch —+ 
Perle —+ 
Pfeffer -- 
Pfeife =} 
pfeifen +- 
Pfeil i 
Pflanze —+ 
Pflaume -- 
pfliicken -— 
pfliigen -- 
Pfund —+ 
Pistole -- 
Postamt -- 
prachtvoll —+ 
praktisch —+ 
predigen —+ 
Prediger —+ 
Predigt —+ 
Prinzessin  —+ 
Professor —+ 





Pult 
Pulver 
Puppe 
Rad 
rasieren 
Ratte 
Ratsel 
rauben 
Rauber 
Rauch 
rauchen 
rauh 
reden 
regnen 
reiben 
Reis 
Republik 


Restaurant 


Rettich 
riechen 
Riese 
roh 


Rotkehlchen — — 


Riibe 


riickwiarts 


Ruder 
rudern 
ruhen 
Saal 
Sack 
sien 
Sahne 
Salz 
Samen 
Samstag 
sanft 
Sanger 
satt 
sauber 
schattig 
Schatz 
schelten 
Schere 
schieben 
Schild 
Schinken 
schlafrig 





Schlange 
schlau 
schlimm 
schlucken 
Schliissel 


schmecken 
schmeicheln —+ 
schmelzen 


Schmied 


schmutzig 


Schneider 
schneien 
Schrank 
schrecken 
schuldig 
Schulter 
Schiissel 
Schwager 
Schwalbe 
Schwein 
Schwert 
schwitzen 
sechs 
sechzehn 
sechzig 
Seide 
Seife 

Seil 
Sekunde 
selbst 

Sie 

sie 

sieben 
siebzehn 
siebzig 
silbern 
so-wie 
Sofa 
sofort 
sogar 
Solo 
sonnig 
Speise 
Spiegel 
Spinne 
spinnen 
Stamm 





Staub —+ 
staubig -— 
stechen ana 
steif -- 
Steinkohle --— 
Stiefel _-— 
Stirn —+ 
Storch -- 
stéren —+ 
strecken ee 
Stroh —-+ 
Strumpf _-— 
Studium —+ 
stumm —+ 
stumpf -— 
stiirmen =—+ 
Siinde —+ 
Suppe la 
Tabak —+ 
tadeln —+ 
tapfer ae 
Tasse + 
taub —+ 
Taube -- 
tausend —+ 
Tee —+ 
Telephon -- 
telephonieren — — 
Teller +— 
Testament —+ 
Thermometer —— 
Tiger -=— 
Tinte +- 
Titel —+ 
Tomate -- 
Tor —+ 
triige ae 
Traube -- 
trauern -_-— 
triiumen —+ 
Trommel —+ 
Tropfen —+ 
triib —+ 
Truthuhn -- 
Tulpe = 
iibermorgen —— 
iibersetzen —+ 
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iibrig +-— | Vormittag —-+ | wiegen —+ | zerbrechen — 
umarmen —+ | vorn —+ | Wiese —-+ | zerreissen —+ 
umsehen —+ | vorstellen —+ | windig —— | fee + 
unser —+ | wach _— | Winkel —+ | Ziege praee 
untergehen —+ | Wagen =< | Wit —+ | Zigarre ee 
Veilchen —— | wahrscheinlich —+ | Witwe —+ | Zinn _" 
verbergen “2 Wange —+ | Wolf —— | zittern —+ 
— TT om —— | Wolle —+ | zubringen —+ 
verwandt —+ ; 

verwunden —+ sneres —t —— + pe + 
Vieh aly wecken —+ | Wurm —+ | Zunge —+ 
ie _4 | Weizen —+ | Wurst —+ | zwanzig = 
viesechn _* wenden —+ | zihlen +— | zwei —+ 
vierzig —+ | wenigstens —+ | zahm —— | Zwiebel <= 
vorgehen —-+ | Weste —+ | zart —+ | Zwirn -- 
vorgestern —— | Wiege —-+ | zehn —+ | zwolf —+ 














SUPPLEMENTARY WORDS IN LABORATORY COURSE 


Vocabulary I 


Grossvater 
Grossmutter 
Vorname 
Familienname 
Worterbuch 
Abc 
Haustiir 
Wasserglas 
Hausfrau 
Handbuch 
Dachfenster 
Haushund 


Vocabulary II 


Kindermiidchen 


Uberrock 
Apfelbaum 
Wasserblume 
Taschenmesser 
Tischmesser 
Papiergeld 


Krankenhaus 
Schwarzbrot 
Weissbrot 
Kochbuch 
Kochloffel 
Rocktasche 
Handtasche 
Bilderbuch 
Taschenbuch 
Taschengeld 
Brotmesser 
Wasserblume 
Papierblume 


Vocabulary III 
Wandtafel 
Buchladen 
Kinderbett 
Bettdecke 
Bergfluss 
Fussbriicke 
Haustier 
Hausrock 


Lawrence, Kans. 


Kochofen 
Bettzimmer 
Hauspflanze 
Strassenlampe 
Nebenfluss 


Vocabulary IV 


Handarbeit 
Hausarbeit 
Schularbeit 
Taschentuch 
Tischtuch 
Bettuch 
Handtuch 
Orgelmusik 
Klaviermusik 
Schulzimmer 
Schulhaus 
Schulbuch 
Musiklehrer 
Geldstiick 
Arbeiter 
Spieler 
Abendschule 


Vocabulary V 


Vogelei 
Vogelnest 
Schreibpapier 
Schreibtisch 
Kirchenlied 
Teeléffel 
Wildkatze 
Milchflasche 
Bergluft 
Reiter 
Schwimmer 
Waldweg 
Federbett 
Milchmann 
Liederbuch 
Liebesbrief 
Liebeslied 
Landmann 
Landsmann 
Landstrasse 
Abendlied 
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ORATORICAL SIDE SHOWS 


(Author's summary.—The value of speechmaking in a modern language 

course with suggested method and topics.) 
OBODY objects to getting twice his money’s worth. Even 
though we as teachers of modern languages may quarrel with 
educators who claim that one of our chief aims ought to be to teach 
English grammar or English vocabulary, we can have no serious 
objection as long as the side show does not interfere with the progress 
of the performance in the main tent. 

And one side show act that even increases interest in the big show 
is speeches in our language. Two tickets for the price of one admis- 
sion: acquiring Spanish and learning how to address an audience at 
the same time! 

This is no place to argue the advantages of practice in public 
speaking. In this day of church- and club-women, of salesmen and 
stump speakers, no one is handicapped and many are aided by an 
ability to speak before an audience. And our Modern Language 
classes can not only help the Rhetoric Departments, but also be of 
considerable benefit to themselves if we teachers set apart a class 
period once a week or month for “Speechmaking.” 

The students, naturally, much prefer loafing drowsily in their seats 
translating, or listening to the teacher, but the scores of students 
who after graduation have confessed to me that the Friday speeches, 
much as they dislike them, did them more good than any other class 
exercise, confirm me in my continuation of the idea. 

Here at Miami University we go into it gradually, though even 
the first year students get their share toward the end of the year. 
First we ask them to prepare to tell an episode, anecdote, or joke 
before the class and give them a week or so to prepare it. Some do 
little more than find a joke and read it to the others, but shortly we 
abolish the use of papers, thus compelling the students to work it 
up some other way. Frequently they commit it to memory, not a 
bad idea at that stage of the training. But what we are after is to 
encourage them to think on their feet, in a foreign language, so the 
next step is for them to bring to class some picture which they are to 
explain, describe, or use as foundation for an episode, their only aid 
being a short vocabulary written on the back of the magazine cover 
or advertisement which they usually choose. 
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To provide variety, and keep them progressing, we then ask 
them to select three or more topics on which they would like to speak. 
Since they know that the teacher will select in class the one he wants 


them to use, they will probably not be willing to go to the labor of 
preparing three or more speeches; in fact they are directed to do no 
more than make a vocabulary of key words about which they can 
build a speech. Frequently the students are pleasantly surprised at 
their success in such semi-impromptu speeches, and they gain con- 
fidence to go on to the succeeding step. 

Now the mooring ropes are really cast off, and each skipper has 
to navigate for himself. Again they bring a couple of topics, but 
the papers are collected and redistributed, and each student has to 
take one of the subjects on the slip that comes to him. They 
bring dictionaries to use in dire need, but the shortness of time for 
preparation is impressed upon them, and the advisability of learning 
how to clothe their ideas with their own vocabulary: they learn 
circumlocution. 

And then they are ready for the final step, when they come to class 
unprepared, without dictionaries, to be given a card by the teacher 
on which are ten topics, one of which they shall select. The first 
time or two they may be given five minutes for preparation, but 
toward the end of the course, even when the subjects are more diffi- 
cult, they frequently have less than a minute to get ready. 

Let us concede at once that such a scheme would never work in 
Public Speaking courses in English. It would encourage bluffing, 
talking about something of which they know little, lack of unity, and 
all the other evils. But as a drill in learning a foreign language, we 
have found it excellent. It teaches students to think on their feet. 
It encourages them to try to express their thoughts even with their 
limited vocabulary. And it gives them training in agreement of noun 
and adjective and in finding verb forms that no amount of specialized 
drill would do—though of course the formal training must come first, 
since no amount of practice in bad Spanish will ever make one talk 
correct Spanish. 

We have several schemes to check up on grammatical mistakes. 
Sometimes monitors or critics are sent to the rear boards to note down 
errors made by speakers. Sometimes, after speeches, the others are 
asked to report mistakes they observed. Frequently as they come 
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into the room they draw slips to determine the order of their speak- 
ing. These, signed, are given to the teacher, who jots down on them 
the most glaring errors and returns them, with the grade for the 
recitation, at the close of the hour. 

One of the drawbacks of speechmaking is the difficulty of com- 
pelling others in the class to listen and not be going over what they 
themselves are about to say. Drawing on the class for mistakes is 
one method of getting attention. Another is to have those in their 
seats ask questions or discuss the points made. And one last use is 
made of the speeches when occasionally each speaker is told to write 
what he said—or wished he had said—for the next lesson. 

No one device, to be sure, accomplishes all the essentials, and we 
have other stunts to break the monotony. Very rarely, as a novelty, 
we announce that the students are to be graded according to the 
length of time they speak. This Marathon speaking encourages a lot 
of bad habits, slow talking, rambling, over-use of descriptives, and 
much besides, but the students stand before their classmates, think 
on their feet, and talk, talk in the foreign language which is thereby 
becoming a part of them. And so it has its place beside the descrip- 
tion of pictures which gives the students the feeling that their audience 
is understanding what they say, beside the prepared speech that de- 
velops a new vocabulary, beside the impromptu sink-or-swim depend- 
ence on their own vocabulary. 

And frequently we have them pair up for dialogs and conversa- 
tions to be given before the class. That happened this morning in 
some of my classes. Two boys prepared a Gallagher and Shean song, 
four showed what would happen when a breezy American tried to 
rush the barbers in a little Spanish town, a couple of girls showed 
what snobbishness looked like, and a quartet acted out a triangle 
situation. All the stunts were original, and all the students were 
being impressed with the living quality of the language we are study- 
ing together. 

No good teacher needs to be cautioned not to be too critical or 
exacting at first. Some youngsters have poise anywhere, but many 
need much practice before they can give a performance that really 
shows their command of the language. And above all, if the speech- 
making is to be a success, there must be an attitude of informality 
about the exercise. It is hard enough anyway, without making the 
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speakers feel the need of breaking the ice or standing on ceremony, 
besides. 

The following are some of the topics we have used at Miami. I 
am citing them in English, though of course we give them to our 
students in the language in which they are to speak, for frequently 
the phrasing of the topic helps supply some of the vocabulary that 
will be needed. The subjects may be criticized as trite. They are. 
But it is form, rather than content, that we are seeking, and the 
students have to be given topics whose discussion will be relatively 
easy. 


SERIES I 
A book I like 
My ideal man 
The girl of my dreams 
What I expect to do this summer 
My hobby 
What I would do with $1,000 
Something I’d like to study 
A city of Spain (France, etc.) 
My most interesting adventure 
My favorite season 


Series III 
Something happening in the world 
A dream (horrible or pleasant) 
An interesting friend 
How to play 
My chief ambition 
Comparative intelligence of boys 


and girls 


What I would do if I were the 


teacher of this class 


Why I am sorry I came to college 
Night life here 
A French (Spanish) author 


Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


Series II 


The first money I ever earned 
How to make 

A professor I (dis) like 

Life in a dormitory 

My home town 

My first class 

A country I'd like to visit 

A big fire 

A play that I like 

What I do with my spare time 


Serres IV 
This class 10 years from now 
Value of co-education 
Why I came (am going) to college 
Why I study Spanish (French, 


What a college (H.S.) publica- 


tion ought to contain 


What I think of the movies 
My religion 
My opinion of the books we have 


studied in this course 


What school has done for me 
The history of our college 


WILLis KNAPP JONES 





A NEW “COMBINATION” METHOD OF TEACHING 
READING 


“For conversation purposes, questions are at first more 
necessary than answers.” (HENRY SWEET: “The Practical 
Study of Languages”’). 


VERY modern language teacher is fully aware of the time-limit 

imposed upon modern foreign language teaching in the majority 

of our educational institutions. Hence a maximum amount of stu- 

dent activity in the class work becomes a matter of prime import- 

ance and has justly been stressed in the pages of this Journal by 
various writers. 

One of the means of stimulating that activity is the method 
evolved by the writer during his teaching experience, the validity of 
which he has had ample opportunity to prove upon his own pupils. 
We have called it “Combination” method because it combines the 
advantages of oral and silent reading, active and passive work on 
the part of the pupil, develops in the latter the habits of questioning, 
and is at once a drill in the printed and the spoken word. 

The reading technique in question falls into the following stages: 

1. The teacher reads aloud to the class a paragraph of the 
text to be subsequently read by the pupils, pronouncing each word 
slowly and distinctly. New words and expressions are written out 
on the blackboard and copied by the pupils. When the meaning of 
the whole paragraph is clear, the teacher reads it again without 
stopping. (Aural comprehension drill together with exercises in 
writing—Passive Work.) 

2. One of the pupils reads the paragraph aloud while the rest 
of the class follow. The teacher corrects the faulty pronunciation. 
(Aural comprehension together with oral reading drill—Passive-Ac- 
tive work.) 

3. The pupil next to the one who has read the paragraph asks 
of his neighbor on the right (or left) questions on the text that has 
been read by his neighbor on the left (or right). The teacher 
corrects possible mistakes in the use of grammatical constructions 
or pronunciation. (Conversation.—Active work.) 

4. The pupil to whom the question is addressed answers it, the 
teacher correcting faulty pronunciation or grammar. (Conversation. 
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—Active Work.) The following paragraph is read by the next pupil 
in the same manner, so that the pupil (the third one) who has 
answered questions this time has to ask them of his neighbor on the 
right (or left) and lastly reads the next paragraph himself. In this 
way each pupil performs in succession three distinct language func- 
tions: (a) answers questions, () asks questions, and (c) reads. Thus 
oral reading by one of the pupils is combined with silent reading and 
a subsequent dialogue on the part of the two pupils next to him. 

This type of highly intensive reading technique, being one of the 
forms of application of the principles of the direct method of teach- 
ing reading, has the advantage of leading in the direction of the 
spoken language. Besides, it has the advantage of drawing three 
pupils at a time into active work, thus ensuring a maximum amount 
of pupil participation. With advanced pupils or in reading known 
or easy material, further stress may be laid on the oral work by 
making one of the pupils read aloud while the two others ask questions 
on the text and answer them without looking at the book. 

Although according to Prof. G. T. Buswell’s data, the “recognition 
span” in oral reading is smaller than in silent reading, this type 
of intensive reading should, in my opinion, be stimulated through- 
out the first and second year study of a language till the pupil acquires 
sufficiently mature habits of reading. 

The above described reading technique may be introduced as soon 
as the pupil has familiarized himself with the use of the different 
interrogative pronouns and adverbs as well as with the functions of 
the principal auxiliary verbs. 

We have found the method especially fruitful of results in famil- 
iarizing Russian students of English with the use of the auxiliary 
verb “to do” when used with transitive verbs in the interrogative and 
negative constructions—which has often proved a veritable stum- 
bling block to many a foreign student of English. 


EUGENE SPENDIAROFF 
The Technological Institute of Leningrad 
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THE VALUE AND USE OF THE NEW Worp LIsTs 
To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 

Those frequency vocabulary lists in French, German and Span- 
ish! have not come a bit too soon. The application of them will 
make possible at last the construction of satisfactory standardized 
tests in comprehension. As the situation now is, with such wide 
vocabulary divergence in text books, a given paragraph for com- 
prehension might easily be handled more competently by a poor 
student in one school than by a good student in another. 

Then apart from the matter of tests there is this consideration: 
the student meets in his reader a large number of words, all of 
which he could not retain even if he would, but some of which he 
should be required to have and to hold. Both he and we have been 
at sea as to which ones are worth stressing, and the result has been, 
to a greater or less degree, confusion and waste. This condition is 
intensified as the student passes on to other teachers. 

When we turn for help to the new word-lists we realize that in 
their present form they are valuable merely as reference material 
for the teacher, and that they require adaptation for the use of the 
student all the more since gender and meaning are not given. Now, 
the practice adopted in some of the classes at the William Penn 
High School of Philadelphia may offer a solution, or at least a sug- 
gestion, to teachers elsewhere. In these classes each student was 
given a mimeographed list of the words for which she would be held 
responsible during the term. Of the words which she has to look up 
in connection with her reading assignments she is held accountable 
at the end of the term for only those contained on her mimeo- 
graphed sheet. Thus a real foundation in vocabulary is created and 
the teachers in successive terms will know on what to build. 

As for the scope and form of these lists, here follows a brief ac- 
count. We took the first two thousand words of the Word Book 
as a suitable quantity for the first four semesters. This, by the 
way, is the quantity suggested by Professor Coleman in his article 
in the Modern Language Journal for November, 1930. After elimi- 
nating the words which have the same form in both French and 
English, such as ‘table’ and ‘visitor’ for instance, and those which 
are emphasized in all grammars, such as ‘ce,’ ‘qui’ etc., there re- 
mained of the original two thousand words only about a thousand, 
that is an average of some two hundred and fifty per semester. We 
were led to make this elimination not only for the sake of mechan- 
ical convenience but also because we realized that the shorter the 


1 Publications of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern Lan- 
guages. The Macmillan Co. 
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lists appeared the less likely the student would be to become dis- 
couraged. The relative order of the words of the complete pub- 
lished list was not strictly adhered to within the first three se- 
mesters. Some transpositions were made in order to keep the lists 
for the first semesters from being overloaded with nouns of general 
and abstract sense. Having grouped the words according to se- 
mesters, we next made divisions according to parts of speech, then 
we arranged the words alphabetically. It was thought best to have 
first the divisions of parts of speech instead of making the one al- 
phabetic listing of the semester total, for, by dint of deciding under 
which heading to look for each unfamiliar word, some students 
might come to learn the difference between a noun and a verb, or 
between an adjective and adverb, which knowledge could conceiv- 
ably prove helpful to them, and would certainly do them no harm. 
ELIZABETH BREAGEALE 
The William Penn High School 
Philadelphia 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 

I enclose a Mnemonic Aid for learning the declension of the 
descriptive adjective in German which we have found useful. 

First have students learn the der, das, die list: 

dies (er) (es) (e) 

jen— 

jed— 


welch— 

solch— 

manch— 
and the ein list: 

kein unser 

mein euer 

dein thr 

sein Thr 

Then give them the following schedule: 

der gute Mann | 

ein guter MannJ 

das gute Kind | 

dieses gute Kind}neu. nom. & sing. acc. 

ein gutes Kind | 

die gute Frau \e & si 

eine gute Frau/¢™- 20m. & sing. acc. 

All other cases of the singular and all cases of the plural take 
the ending en on gut, i.e., on a following descriptive adjective. Such 
a scheme obviates the necessity of teaching a weak and a mixed 
declension of the descriptive adjective. 


Crane Junior College Dora PIETSCH 
Chicago 


mas. nom. Sing. 











Notes, News and Clippings* 











THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK STATE MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION and hence its representative on the Executive 
Council of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
is Ferdinand F. DiBartolo, head of the modern language depart- 
ment of Hutchinson High School, Buffalo. For years Mr. DiBartolo 
was secretary-treasurer of the New York State Modern Language 
Association. The new secretary-treasurer is Francis M. Sweet of 
South Park High School, Buffalo. 


THe ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE TEACHERS OF THE MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND was held 
in conjunction with that of the Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland at Haddon Hall in 
Atlantic City, N. J. on Saturday November 29 with Professor W. 
A. Beardsley presiding. The following program was offered: 


1. ‘A Device for Making Tests Function” by Professor Esther 
J. Crooks, Goucher College. 

2. “Modern Language Teaching in the Light of Recent Experi- 
mental Education” by Mr. Erich Seeman, Goucher College. 

3. Round Table Discussion of ‘“‘Reading Ability and Speaking 
Ability as Objectives of Modern Foreign Language Teaching.” 

The round-table discussion was confined to objectives in the 
first two years of preparatory school training. Frequent reference 
was made to the problem of meeting requirements as set by such 
examinations as those of the College Entrance Board and the Re- 
gents. The general consensus of opinion seemed to be that the goal 
should be a maximum of reading knowledge with flexibility of 
method that would permit the individuality of the instructor to use 
all of his resources in teaching. It was suggested that grammar 
should be reduced to the essentials for an intelligent handling of 
the language either in reading or in speaking, that the amount of 
exact translation be diminished with more stress given to reading 
longer assignments for content, and that the amount of formal 
composition be reduced. There was hearty participation in the dis- 
cussion and an excellent spirit prevailed throughout. All present 
seemed animated by a desire to present individual problems and 
ideas with the purpose of having them contribute towards the 
general problem of how to make the two years, which is the maxi- 
mum time alloted to language instruction by most students, most 
effective. 


* The editor welcomes contributions. 
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The amendment to the constitution granting one voting seat 
each on the Executive Committee to the editor and to the business 
— of the Modern Language Journal was voted upon favor- 
ably. 

A resolution of endorsement of the program of George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Commission was adopted. 

The following officers were elected: President: Miss Mabel E. 
Judge, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del.; Vice-Presidents: Pro- 
fessor Esther J. Crooks, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md.; Mr. 
George B. Barr, Haverford School, Haverford, Pa.; Sister Mary 
Regina, Mt. St. Agnes School Mt. Washington, Md.; Secretary- 
Treasurer: Professor Merle I. Protzman, George Washington Univ. 
Washington, D. C., Representative to Executive Committee of 
The National Federation of Modern Language Teachers: Profes- 
sor W. A. Beardsley, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

MERLE I. PROTZMAN 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 


AT THE MopERN LANGUAGE MEETING of the Michigan State 
Association section, held in Battle Creek on October 31, Miss 
Genevieve Buck, instructor in French and Latin at Central High 
School, Kalamazoo, was elected chairman for next year. There are 
no other officers. The chairman, this past year, was Miss Margaret 
Mabley who teaches French in the Battle Creek High School. 

MARION TAMIN 


Les PLEIADES AT Mount MAry COLLEGE, MILWAUKEE, enter- 
tained faculty and students of the college Thursday, December 11, 
with a program woven around the theme of French Cathedrals. 
The guests were handed Christmas Greeting cards, which contained 
the program, a French greeting and an etching of a Cathedral. Pic- 
tures and sketches of all known cathedrals were pinned to the 
bulletin board. 

The program which was arranged by the special topics class 
follows: ‘“‘Gothic architecture,’ Alice Ruth Hennessey, Milwaukee; 
“Cathedral of Beauvais,’ Mary Manegold, Wauwatosa; “‘Rouen 
Cathedral,’ Katherine Ryan, Milwaukee; ‘‘Cathedral of Chartres,” 
Julia Lee, Fox Point; ““Notre Dame de Paris,’”’ Florence Bullock, 
Chicago; ‘‘Strasbourg Cathedral,” Glenna Lee Pocock, Milwaukee; 
“Cathedral of Saint Michel,” Jane Lawler, Chicago. 

Since its reorganization last spring, when class leaders were ap- 
pointed to replace club officers, Les Pleiades has given several 
interesting programs. Each class arranges a program of special in- 
terest to it during the year. 


“TRUTZNACHTIGAL”’ is the banner under which the German club 
is functioning at Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, this year. The 
name is the title of a collection of lyrical poetry by Spee, a Jesuit, 
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who lived in the time of the counter-reformation. Officers of the 
club are Henrietta Cooke, Milwaukee, president; Ruth Loeffler, 
Milwaukee, vice president; Mary Weber, Waukesha, secretary; and 
Mary Modrijan, Kenosha, treasurer. The club has a membership 
of 24. 


THE SPANISH CLUB AT Mount MAry COoLLeGe, MILWAUKEE, 
has for its officers, Mary Jane Awe, Oshkosh, president; Rosalie 
Grau, Milwaukee, secretary and Carmen Vasquez, Porto Rico, 
treasurer. 


INQUIRIES with regard to the status of German, French, Span- 
ish and Italian in our high schools come to hand from time to time. 
The Editor would welcome communications from heads of depart- 
ments in the high schools of the larger cities giving the registration 
figures in the various years of the several languages for the present 
term, and later for the spring term. 


To TEACHERS OF FRENCH: For the Year 1931-32 a limited 
number of scholarships of $300 each will be offered by the Commit- 
tee of Undergraduate Study in France of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. A leaflet entitled: ‘‘The Junior Year in 
France, Scholarships to Cover the Cost of Travel” will give you 
fuller information regarding them. This leaflet may be obtained 
gratis by addressing the Institute of International Education, 2 


West 45th St., New York. 

The minimum scholastic requirement of an applicant either for 
one of these scholarships or for membership in an organized group 
is four years’ study of French, two years of which must have been 
in college. The candidate should also rank in the upper third of the 
class in French and related subjects. The Institute relies upon your 
judgment, therefore, in recommending only those students who 
are proficient in French and who have the general intellectual capac- 
ity to profit by a year in France. 

If among your students you have any who might qualify for one 
of these scholarships, the Institute will be glad to send you the 
necessary application blanks which should be filled out and re- 
turned on or before April 10. 


Among the many articles of interest in the NOVEMBER Num- 
BER OF Hispania there are several which will be of especial interest 
to those who are devoted to Spanish. 


Maria Luisa Solano has contributed an article called “Una gran 
Escritora Espafiola, Dofia Blanca de los Rios de Lampérez” which 
gives us an illuminating glimpse of this distinguished author’s 
life and is followed by a short story which shows her artistry. Dojia 
Blanca like Condesa Pardo Bazan has been refused admission to La 
Real Academia de la Lengua because she does not belong to the 
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masculine gender. It is, however, a satisfaction to learn from Se- 
forita Solano that Dofia Blanca is believed to be the first woman 
to have had her name put to vote in that august body. 


Olav K. Lundeberg has given us a very clear account of a visit 
which a group of American students in Madrid paid to the 60 year 
old writer Valle-Inclan whose recent imprisonment for opposition 
to the administration has made him an even more picturesque figure 
in Spanish letters. The first meeting with the poet took place at an 
ancient inn where he is to be found each afternoon surrounded by 
his admirers. Later the students were invited to Don Ramon’s 
house. Mr. Lundeburg’s description stirs us to envy of the oppor- 
tunity denied us. 


A paper read by Camille Pitollet in France in May 1929 and 
translated into English has to do with Spain, the Spanish language 
and its Future. Mr. Pitollet stresses the fact that so often in sucha 
discourse the Latin American culture is entirely ignored and regrets 
the fact that the examples of both Spanish and Spanish American 
literature published in foreign countries are neither the most repre- 
sentative nor the best Spanish works. 


The mastery-unit plan in Foreign Language Teaching is the 
subject of a carefully developed article by Walter V. Kaulfers of 
Long Beach Junior College, California. Most teachers of Spanish 
have made use of such devices, but few will have carried the idea so 
far or worked it out in so detailed a manner. 


An especial edition of the BULLETIN has been issued by the PAN 
AMERICAN UNION for December, 1930. Its purpose is to celebrate 
the centenary of the death of the Liberator Simén Bolivar. There 
are a number of exceedingly interesting articles by the various dis- 
tinguished ambassadors from the South American countries and 
other prominent scholars concerning all phases of the life of Bolivar. 
Included in the edition is a photograph of the bust of the Liberator; 
a copy of his last words addressed to the people of Columbia; photo- 
graphs of several of his monuments, and finally a summing up of his 
beliefs. 


M. BLANCHE KELLY 


In A RECENT NUMBER OF “MITTEILUNGEN DES DEUTSCHEN 
INSTITUTS FUR AUSLANDER an der Universitat Berlin,’’ Professor 
Remme very convincingly takes a stand in defense of German Edu- 
cation as it influences the foreign student. The German press had 
made the statement that since the war the foreign student was 
coming less and less to Germany. Dr. Remme, in his article, indi- 
cates by graphs and statistics that, on the contrary, there has been 
a greater tendency than ever to do certain types of advanced work 
in Germany, although figures previously published did not seem to 
prove it. Whereas the relative percent of foreign students did not 
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increase, the actual number in attendance upon institutions of 
learning in Germany was increasing surprisingly. This fact was not 
readily apparent due to an accompanying increase of German stu- 
dents during the same period of time. 

Since the war, the invasion of the ‘“‘Auslinderstudent”’ has as- 
sumed new forms, outstanding among which are the following: 

1. Previous to the war Russians were prominent in the educa- 
tional life of the German states. Since the war that number has 
considerably decreased for very obvious reasons. 

2. A new development has taken place in the “Hérer’’ or 
“Auditor” movement. Many foreign students matriculate with 
only the intention of listening to lectures, etc., for the perfection 
of their comprehension of the German tongue. This group is large 
for two reasons: first, the economic factor, such procedure being 
much cheaper, and second, the large number of students who do 
not speak nor understand German sufficiently well. 

3. A new series of Sprach- und Kulturkursus encouraged by the 
Institut fiir Auslinder which has grown from 560 members in 
1924-5 to 1060 in 1928-9, 

4. Academic-Technical courses are much more developed in 
Germany than in other European countries. These are patronized 
principally by the Chinese and Turks who come on scholarships 
granted by their governments. 

The author indicates three handicaps of the present situation 
regarding the foreign student which we may well examine with 
considerable care: 1. The increasing cost, 2. Failure upon the part 
of the other countries to credit students with work done in Ger- 
many, and 3. The widespread lack of ability on the part of the 
foreign student to speak or write or understand German sufficiently 
well to participate in the proper courses without loss of both time 
and money in further preparation. We of the United States may 
well consider these last two points in our efforts to further the ex- 
change of teachers and students with progressive foreign countries. 


IN THE SAME NUMBER OF THE MITTEILUNGEN, Richard Schirr- 
mann, first chairman of the German ‘Youth Shelter” (Jugendher- 
bergen) Association tells briefly the development of the inns or 
shelters for these young wanderers thruout Germany and neighbor- 
ing lands over a period of twenty years. 

The problem of finding adequate shelter was a natural result 
of the Youth Movement in Germany which began about 1910 asa 
direct effect of the so-called machine age, or factory type of exist- 
ence which tended to cause a grouping of people in cities with little 
of the freedom or personal liberty required so much by the human 
individual. Poverty was only too frequently the rule among the 
lower-class workers, the children had little opportunity to see the 
beautiful in life and to understand many of the natural occurrences 
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so necessary to a full development of personality. Teachers could 
not explain properly the things which existed outside the realm of 
the student experience without bringing the child into contact with 
the very object itself. So, in an effort to acquaint his pupils with 
something beside the artificial existence of the city slum, he led 
them into the open to study life at first hand. 

There thus grew up a desire to “‘wander”’ thruout their country, 
little realized at first. As long distances had to be traversed, proper, 
clean and fairly inexpensive shelter was necessary. Where to get it? 
The idea of providing shelter for these ‘““‘wanderers”’ grew up fairly 
simultaneously under the leadership of Guido Rotter in Bohemia 
who developed a system of ‘‘Schiiler- und Studentenherbergen,” 
and “Die Wandervégel” in Saxony. Later (in 1919) the “Youth 
Shelter’? Association was formed with complete direction of all of 
the shelters in use with the result that lodgings became cheaper, 
better in every way, and particularly more conducive to longer 
journeys. Likewise, although no direct appeal was made to any 
foreign nation to join in this movement, foreign youths commenced 
to appear and to join with the German “wanderers” in traversing 
Germany. 

This movement had suffered a severe setback at the time of the 
war, due to increased poverty, the drafting of younger men into the 
army, and the use of the shelters or lodgings for military and Red 
Cross work, so that at the end of the war many were either com- 
pletely destroyed or unfit for any kind of habitation. Whereas 
there had been from two to three hundred before the war almost 
nothing remained. And, to make matters still worse, the Youth 
Movement increased in activity under the impetus given it particu- 
larly by the teachers of Germany. States and communities took a 
hand and aided where they could, and to such a great degree that 
almost each week a new “Jugendherberge”’ was dedicated. Each 
costs anywhere from 50,000 to 100,000 marks to construct, furnish 
and prepare for occupancy. Each, however, practically pays for 
its operation and will eventually pay for its construction. 

An additional outgrowth is the ‘““Jugendburg”’ or “‘Youth Com- 
munity” where are to be found only those who are wandering thru- 
out the land. Of these there are now 33. At present, also there are 
26 chapters of these “‘Wanderer”’ with 100,000 members distributed 
among some 2200 ‘‘Herbergen.”’ 

This movement has spread to neighboring lands, and foreign 
youth to the number of 2000 have been given shelter. This ap- 
parently international unifying movement has its center for foreign- 
ers in Hilchenbach in Westfalen where any youth, not German, 
may obtain the necessary information concerning any phase of the 
movement or where to find lodging at any time. ‘‘Das Deutsche 
Institut fiir Auslinder” also aids in furnishing information. 

H. Bace 
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THE SCHOOL REVIEW for November brings the second article by 
Harold H. Punke on ‘“‘Recent Developments in German Secondary 
Education” in which he discusses the various types of secondary 
school in present day Germany. 


THE BULLETIN OF THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS for November, 1930 is devoted 
largely to an article on ‘‘The Place of Foreign Languages in a High 
School Curriculum,” based on a report made by the foreign lan- 
guage departments of the Wisconsin High School. It is interesting 
to note that the report sets up the fourfold objective for language 
teaching. It also emphasizes the importance of intensive as well as 
extensive reading. 


In the November BULLETIN or HiGH Pornts published by the 
Board of Education of New York City is an article by Patrick F. 
King on Foreign Travel for the Teacher of Foreign Languages in 
which the author emphasizes the point that the greatest value of 
residence abroad is not increased facility in handling the language 
but rather ‘‘the sum total of the experiences the visiting teacher 
gains little by little, often unconsciously, in the foreign land.”’ 


In MONATSHEFTE FUR DEUTSCHEN UNTERRICHT for November 
we find the following articles: 

Modern Language Teaching—Business Versus Calling. 

With Special Reference to Word-Study. Wm. A. Cooper. 

Hebbel. Peter Hagboldt. 

Zur Methodik des deutschen Unterrichts. 

II. Der Sprachuntericht. Max Griebsch. 

Betrachtungen zu Storms Immensee: Eine stilistische Unter- 

suchung. A. J. Friedrich Zieglschmid. 

German Pronunciation. Chas M. Purin. 

These are followed by the Umschau der Schriftleitung, Catalog of 
the German Service Bureau, University of Wisconsin and Biicher- 
bes prechungen. 

Teachers of German cannot fail to be interested in what the 
German Service Bureau has to offer them as loan material. 


Et HERALpo Escorar of De Witt Clinton High School carries 
among others articles on The Importance of Spanish, Reasons for 
Studying Spanish, How to Study Spanish, Causes for Failure in 
Spanish as well as Books in English for Supplementary Reading, 
Informational Syllabus (both arranged by terms). 


Booxs Asroap for October brings us the following contents: 
José Carlos Mariétegui, Waldo Frank; The French Stage in 1929- 
1930, Fortunat Strowski; Sur les Lettres Belges, Maurice Gauchez; 
The European Caravan-W hither? Samuel Pitnam; Russian Peasant 
Literature, A. Reviakin; A New Spirit in German Literature, Henri- 
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etta B. von Klenze; The World’s Literature in Review; The Editor 
Parenthesizes; and The Once Over, edited by Kenneth C. Kaufman 
which lists the newer publications in various fields of German, 
French, Italian and Spanish literature and offers in a terse, pithy 
sentence a statement of the purpose or contents of the book in 
question, whereas under the rubric of The World’s Literature in 
Review a short review of the book is presented. 


THE TEACHERS JOURNAL AND ABSTRACT published by the fac- 
ulty of Colorado State Teachers College brings a digest of articles 
appearing each month in the various fields according to the follow- 
ing classification: 


I. Abstracts Dealing with General Problems of Education. 

1. Educational Administration. 2. Educational Psychology. 
3. Elementary Education. 4. General Theory and Practice. 
5. Rural Education. 6. Secondary Education. 

II. Abstracts Dealing with the Teaching of the Special Sub- 
jects. 
1. Commercial Education. 2. English. 3. Fine Arts. 4. For- 
eign Language. 5. Home Economics. 6. Economics. 7. 
Mathematics. 8. Music. 9. Physical Education. 10. Science. 
11. Social Science. 


Language teachers would be interested among other reports in: 
(1) Phonic versus Look-and-Say Training in Beginning Reading by 
Mosher and Newhall in The Journal of Educational Psychology, 


October 1930; (2) Experimenting with the Examination by S. C. and 
L. C. Pressey in The Journal of Higher Education, October 1930; 
(3) Character Development through Classroom Procedures by Charters 
in School and Community, October 1930. 


THE BULLETIN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE MODERN LAN- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION carries an article by Professor Shelton on ‘‘The 
Publications of the Modern Foreign Language Study” in which he 
characterizes in a few words each of these volumes. 

Discussing Volume I, ‘New York Experiments with New-Type 
Modern Language Tests,” he says: ‘‘.... from the point of view 
of the present reviewer, faith in the value of this report is consider- 
ably diminished by the author’s propensity to ex cathedra assertions 
and gratuitous insult to all that has so far been done in the field of 
language teaching,” and “‘.... the new-type tests used... . are 
largely of the multiple-choice and true-false variety, such as make 
the test a sporting proposition for the student and, at best, test 
only his passive knowledge.”’ Professor Shelton is not alone in this 
judgment. 

With regard to Volume V, he says, that it contains “....an 
unbiased discussion of the actual state of our knowledge of “The 
Psychology of Modern Language Learning,’”’ revealing the confu- 
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sion of conflicting theories and beliefs and the difficulty of conclu- 
sive experiments.” 

Speaking of Professor Coleman’s Report he says that “.... 
the author was assigned the impossible task of summing up the 
opinions of members of a committee who were in radical disagree- 
ment among themselves as to the content of the course, methods 
and objectives, and that many of his critics rushed into print with- 
out taking the time to read what he wrote. .... There is nothing 
in the report to exclude the use of oral practice nor of the direct 
method in obtaining that objective (i.e. reading).”’ 

He concludes by saying: “The Modern Foreign Language 
Study has not pronounced the final word on all the problems which 
our profession must eventually solve, but it is safe to say that no 
similar effort has so completely established the facts that must be 
taken into consideration for all future research, nor so clearly de- 
fined the problems yet to be solved. The minimum return that we 
can make to those who have thus sacrificed their time and their 
talents to the common good is to try to understand the message 
that they bring us, and to make such application of it as the con- 
ditions of our teaching permit.” 


TEACHERS OF THE FOREIGN LANGUAGES who have been follow- 
ing West’s experiments in text simplification will be interested in 
his publication with Longmans, Green and Co. of a set of Second 
Supplementary Readers. 


THe DECEMBER ISSUE OF THE SCHOOL REVIEW carries an arti- 
cle by Prof. Crawford on “Dishonesty in Objective Tests” with 
suggestions on the following topics: 1. How to know which papers 
to suspect, 2. How to induce pupils to take responsibility for hon- 
esty in examinations, 3. How to know whether there has been 
copying on a pair of suspected papers, 4. How to know which is 
the original and which is the copy. 5. How to get confessions from 
guilty pupils, 6. How to determine the guilt or innocence of the 
person whose paper was copied. We miss what might have been 
a final topic: How to prevent cheating if pupils are inclined to be 
dishonest. 


THE DECEMBER ISSUE OF Rojo y Oro, the Spanish magazine 
of James Monroe High School (New York), carries a page and a 
quarter of informacién cultural ranging from Costumbres, Historia 
and Geografia to Spanish Foods. This cultural material is arranged 
for classes by semesters. 


BECAUSE OF THE INTEREST which has been expressed in the 
visit of Professor Henry R. Seager, of Columbia University, and 
his party to Russia last summer, plans are being made to organize 
a similar group to go to Russia during the summer of 1931. This 
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party will meet in Berlin on July 6, 1931 and spend five weeks in 
Russia, visiting the industrial centers, financial institutions, schools 
courts, workers’ clubs, cooperative farms, museums and places of 
historical interest. 

Anyone who is interested in joining this party should com- 
municate with Roy H. Mackay, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

A SUMMER EXCURSION TRIP TO Mexico City is being arranged 
by the University of Denver, intended principally to give the Uni- 
versity’s own students of Spanish and Archeology an opportunity 
to study these matters at first hand. The trip also will be thrown 
open to Spanish teachers over the entire country and others in- 
terested in the Southern Republic. The party will meet at some 
southern city, probably San Antonio, and proceed by rail to the 
Mexican capital. After a week of sightseeing, lectures, and enter- 
tainment, they will return to the United States by a different rail- 
way route. Arrangements will be made to take some of the party 
by boat and also to leave some of them in Mexico City if they wish 
to study in summer school there. 

Arrangements are being made with the University of Mexico to 
place special facilities at the disposal of the Denver party. Miss 
Benecia Batione, professor of Spanish, will accompany the group. 





Personalia* 











Godfrey Davies, Assistant Professor of History at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has been offered and has accepted an appoint- 
ment on the permanent research staff of the Huntington Library. 

Besides carrying on his own research work in the field of his 
particular interest, English history in the 17th century, Mr. Davies 
will be responsible for certain portions of the editorial work con- 
nected with the publications of the Huntington Library and will 
assist in its research program. 


* The Editor welcomes contributions. 








R ebiews 











E. H. A. Rosson, How Shall we Train the Teacher of Modern Lan- 
guage? Preface pp. i-vii, text pp. 1-173, index 174-6. W. Heffer 

& Sons, Cambridge, England. Price 5/-. 

“Of books on specific Modern Language Method from the point 
of view of the student in training, the writer of these lines knows 
but few.” These lines from Miss Robson’s preface indicate the in- 
terest of her book although its title is not an exact description of its 
contents. Rather than a discussion of methods of teacher training 
for language work in general, the book under review condenses lec- 
tures given in the Edinburgh Provincial Training Center to honor 
graduates in French and German who are preparing to teach. 
These lectures consist of interesting notes drawn from the back- 
ground of a successful teacher’s experience, and embodies a most 
useful bibliography dealing with the teacher’s task in the class- 
room, the theoretical aspects of the subject being developed prin- 
cipally in suggested readings in other books on the problems of 
teaching. 

Chapter I, Preliminaries, is a summary of the school law of 
Scotland and some extracts from the Rules and Orders of England 
and Wales, dealing with teacher training for language work. Chap- 
ter II is addressed to a student enrolled in a teacher training course, 
advice on keeping a notebook, the importance of collecting testi- 
monials, addresses of teachers’ agencies, etc. Chapter III, Justifi- 
cation of Method, stresses the importance of a sound training of a 
class in English, etc., and defines method neatly as ‘‘only a way but 
it is a tidy and ordered way.”’ ‘‘Although genius may be a law unto 
itself, for the rank and file, method does almost everything.’”’ In 
Chapter IV, prospective teachers are given a Five-Fold Aim: “to 
teach a pupil to understand, to speak, to read, to write, and be- 
sides this we wish to open his mind.”’ The following chapters largely 
develop, with very fresh and entertaining examples, the implica- 
tions of these aims. Chapter V, Translation, suggests something 
very useful among other views, the collection of classic translations 
of texts which form the basis of classroom study, and the brief list 
given for French and German is indeed excellent. Chapter VI, 
Pronunciation, mentions listening carefully to the wireless, a privi- 
lege which is denied the American teacher. Lists of phonograph 
records, books on pronunciation not so well known in this country 
add value to Miss Robson’s logical defense of teaching by the 
phonetic method: “Appeal to sense; appeal to all the senses.” 

There is much practical wisdom in this manual. Chapter VII, 
The Initial Step and Oral Work, contains the most sensible advice 
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for the young teacher walking into a classroom for the first time, 
and good counsel on asking questions in a foreign language. There 
are many warnings against the dangers of repeating pupils’ mis- 
takes in classroom drills. Chapters that provide many useful ad- 
dresses and comments on available realien are Chapter VIII, Use 
of Pictures, Chapter XII, Books on French and German Life, and 
Chapter X, Singing. Chapter IX, Reading, discusses method, use- 
able books and children’s stories for the school library. ‘‘The main 
thing with children is to conserve their feeling of pleasure in read- 
ing; if that is lost, all is lost, at least for the moment.”’ Chapter XI 
is on methods for teaching grammar, and is abreast of recent tend- 
encies, Brunot, Bally, and the Modern Language Survey. In 
Chapter XIII, Some Modern Developments, oddly enough, the 
history of French teaching in Britain is sketched in an interesting 
way: 


One more tiny quotation, for the Scots who may read this book: ‘Ye shal pronounce 
your a as wyde open mouthed as ye can; your e as ye do in latyn, almost as brode as 
ye pronounce your a in englysshe; your i, as sharpe as can be; 0 as ye do in englyssh, 
and v after the Skottes, as in this word gud.”’ Introductorie for to lerne to rede, to pro- 
nounce and to speke French trewly, by Du Suez. 


In conclusion, hints on keeping up and some wordly wisdom for 
the beginner make this a book of comfort and counsel: e.g., “young 
teachers should specially bear in mind the advice of the Old Book 
to ‘Curse not the king, no not in thy thought; and curse not the 
rich in thy bed-chamber; for a bird of the air shall carry the voice, 
and that which hath wings shall tell the matter’.”’ All together a 
handbook enriched with apt quotations, presenting much sound 
sense in pithy epigram. 

WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ 

Standford University 


JesusA ALFAU DE SOLALINDE, Los Débiles. Edited with introduc- 
tion, notes, exercises, and vocabulary by J. Horace Nunemaker 
xii+169 pp. Text pp. 3-98. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1930. 


This book represents a new and praiseworthy departure in the 
field of Spanish reading texts. It fills, as far as one book can, some 
of the outstanding needs in a domain that is distinguished by over- 
production and lack of originality. First of all, it affords a welcome 
relief from the somewhat dreary succession of conglomerate readers, 
collections of short stories, and more or less ‘‘sprightly”’ plays that 
year after year faces the searcher for new texts, by providing what 
has come to be a rarity in Spanish text books: a consecutive story 
of reasonable length and small difficulty. Let us hope that it may 
dislodge, to some extent, hackneyed old reliables such as El Capitan 
Veneno which have flourished so long for want of competition. 
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More important still, Los débiles offers for the first time in 
American school texts, a story that presents with simple and subtle 
artistry a picture, faithful alike in realistic detail and spiritual in- 
sight, of life in a typical Castilian pueblo, an understanding of 
which, from the material and psychological standpoints, is so es- 
sential for a proper appreciation of the Spain (and even Spanish 
America) of today. And this in a style that embodies the best 
traditions of modern prose—a feature all too infrequent in current 
text books,—conveying with simplicity and clarity the finest shades 
of word-painting and mood-analysis. It is a far cry—and a great 
relief—from the idiom laden castizo style, which, although warm- 
ing the heart of the syntactician, is an artificial tradition as far re- 
moved from current living Spanish as is the rhetoric of the Golden 
Age. 

But Los débiles is more than a refreshingly new kind of reading 
text. It is a genuine piece of literature, and this may militate 
against its wide use in the class room, where swift action and 
humorous dialogue are, as in the ‘“‘movie,” at a premium. Psycho- 
logical shades and a homely yet moving tragedy are the keynotes 
of this fine and unpretentious tale, the pages of which are pervaded 
by a delicate and poignant harmony between the paisaje and the 
alma of Castile, the equal of which would be difficult to find in con- 
temporary literature. The splendid pen sketch of the typical pueblo 
with which the story opens recalls the Azorin of his prime. Here 
the author has combined unerring choice and startling fidelity of 
detail with the artist’s sure sense of light, shade, and color to im- 
press indelibly on the reader the material image and the spiritual 
flavor of the towns that dot the Castilian plain. Throughout the 
book the same suggestive interplay of mood and setting is joined 
with homely but effective incident to produce the full effect of the 
tragedy that passes silently and dumbly in the hearts of two young 
lovers, in just the same quiet, inexorable way that life itself flows 
on in the old pueblo. The contrast between the changing material 
civilization of today and the eternal soul of Castile is brought out 
with a true sense of its amazing compound of realism and mysticism 
strength and weakness, tenderness and cruelty. The heroine em- 
bodies that peculiar blend of valor and renunciation which to the 
Spaniard still represents the ideal woman. The theme concerns an 
essential phase of life in rural Castile—the over-emphasis of re- 
ligion—which is handled reverently but uncompromisingly. 

Professor Nunemaker is to be congratulated on his choice of 
text and on his competent edition. Los débiles offered few problems 
to the editor—a great tribute to its availability as a text. The dis- 
creet introductory note and the comprehensive vocabulary are, on 
the whole, adequate. The reigning conventions in textbook editing 
are complied with by the inclusion of the inevitable—and mechan- 
ical—cuestionarios and ejercicios. Of course, no teacher or reviewer 
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ever entirely agrees with an editor as to what material should be 
made the subject of notes. The present reviewer, however, has but 
few additions to suggest, viz: Diéme la humorada (p. 5, 1. 2), hacta 
tiempo tomaba (p. 5, 1.5), acabé la carrera (p. 7, 1. 15), todavia estés 
fuerte (p. 9,1. 34), v bien que se alegraba (p. 24, 1. 21), apenas si and 
la su (p. 27,1]. 16, 25), y eso que (p. 28, 1.19), de las que ninguna fué 
causa de que (p. 79, 1. 13). In the vocabulary more precise defini- 
tions of veld de aceite (p. 8,1. 11), tomar alguna cosilla (p. 12, 1. 11) 
‘take a bite,’ bizcocho (p. 14,1. 6) ‘ladyfinger sponge cake,’ coman- 
dante (p. 32,1. 15) ‘major,’ cigarro (p. 47,1. 17) ‘cigarette,’ and charro 
(p. 12, 1. 16)—referring specifically to the peasants of the district 
of Salamanca—should also be added. Llevara (ch. III, n. 10) is 
inadequately explained, the dialect forms cited in note 4 to chapter 
IV can hardly be called ‘‘misspellings,”’ and qué (p. 67, 1. 6) should 
read gue. These are, of course, but minor blemishes. Would that 
all texts had as few! 
F. CouRTNEY TARR 

Princeton University 


HERMANN LOns, Aus Wald und Heide. Edited by Edwin G. Gudde 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. University of 
Chicago Press, 1930. xii+95 pp. of text+59 pp. of vocabulary. 
The work of Hermann Léns is beginning to attract the atten- 

tion of American scholars, more especially his stories of the Lune- 

burger Heide. They are worthy of such recognition as they possess 

a peculiar charm, due largely to the atmosphere of originality and 

subtlety. They form interesting reading. Whatever Léns tells in 

these stories has the sure touch of a writer who is setting down 
something based upon personal observation and that is the secret 
of the interest he awakens. Loéns hunted and roamed over the 

Luneburger heath, located north of Hanover, during practically all 

of his spare time and saw life there through the eyes of a trained 

naturalist. 

Usually at odds with life about him—at school, at the univer- 
sity, and at home—his restless spirit seemed to seek the loneliness 
of the heath for consolation. So we find him first as a student and 
later as a journalist composing stories and sketches of nature. 
Many were written hastily—especially those for the newspapers— 
but the more carefully prepared articles won him his reputation as 
a foremost representative of Heimatkunst in Germany. Although 
he was not so successful as a novelist, yet he created a great work 
in Wehrwolf. He also wrote several ballads and folk songs of literary 
worth. Three of these poems have been included by Professor 
Gudde in this collection. The above facts and others are given in a 
well-written account of Léns’s life in the Introduction. 

As for the text itself. The notes are in German at the foot of the 
page with the exception of a rendering in English of words which 
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the student is unlikely to meet again, such as names of uncommon 
birds, etc. The vocabulary is very complete. A few minor changes 
might be made: a better translation of stach.... ab (1. 12 p. 35) 
would be cut (sods); tiber und tiber (ll. 9-10 p. 40) as all over; 
stellt. ... ein (1. 5 p. 86) may be put up as given or perhaps stops. 
The umlaut on hatte (1. 3 p. 39) and the letter ¢ in entstand (1. 14 p. 
31) were the only omissions detected. 

Five original drawings by Herbert Rothgaengel of Berlin and 
a number of pictures taken from Hermann und seine Heide by 
Rothgaengel and Thiele add greatly to the attractiveness of the 
book. 

The Erzdhlungen treat, for example, of the life of a forester, a 
man’s struggle for existence on the moor, a stirring incident of the 
Thirty Years’ War, etc. The Tiergeschichten interpret in an original 
way (1) the story of a stray wolf unexpectedly brought into contact 
with civilization, (2) an unique account of a migration of cranes, 
(3) the rather incredible but amusing story of a clever raven, etc. 
This gives an idea of the variety of subjects discussed. 

The book is well-suited as a text for use in school or college. It 
is modern and not too idiomatic. For those who feel that they must 
cling to the time-worn favorites this collection of Sagen, Erzéh- 
lungen, Tiergeschichten, and Gedichte would serve admirably for 
outside reading. It is an attractive volume and very well-edited. 
It reflects great credit on Professor Gudde and the publishers. 

Lester C. NEWTON 

Phillips Academy, 

Andover, Massachusetts 


Puitip H. CyurcHMan, The Phonetic Gateway to French. D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1930. Preface, pp. 5-8. Hints to the teacher, pp. 
9-17. Part I (35 French lessons in phonetic symbols) pp. 20-90. 
General Vocabulary, pp. 91-95. Part II (French spelling, rules, 
repetition of same 35 language lessons in ordinary spelling) pp. 
96-116. 


This little manual is intended to give correct impressions of 
pronunciation to young beginners, without devoting a large amount 
of time to pronunciation exclusively or requiring the purchase of a 
text treating of pronunciation only. Here the phonetic texts teach 
the language along with the pronunciation, the thirty-five lessons 
including an excellent simple treatment of grammar up to and 
inclusive of avoir, étre and the first conjugation in the present tense, 
affirmative, negative and interrogative. 

Churchman’s “Hints to the Teacher” materially facilitate the 
use of his book, e.g., when he suggests numbering the symbols, 
thus, i', e?, e*, at, a splendid escape from the clumsy nomenclature 
of ‘‘close and open e,”’ etc. One notes (p. 15) that he believes in 
proper ‘release’ or détente of final consonants and advises the teacher 
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to write table until this ‘‘release’’ becomes a habit. The book is 
illustrated and the coloring of these pictures is suggested. A real 
help is the placing, in the Table of Consonants, of the mark of 
length before the symbols that go with lengthened vowels: [:v, 
:z:3:r:j|. A cross reference from p. 67 shows Churchman’s inten- 
tion to mark length also in his vowel triangle, p. 37, but the sym- 
bols were left out by the engraver, the only defect noticed in a 
splendid typographical job. 

Professor Hubert Pernot at the Sorbonne’s Jnstitut de Phoné- 
tique does not gargle in the attempt to teach the “uvular r.”” As 
it is enough to raise the root of the tongue to produce this sound, he 
advises pushing up the larynx by thumb and forefinger while say- 
ing ‘“‘ah,” a device that will mechanically give one the Parisian 
[ra]. Churchman’s rules for pronunciation are cautiously stated, 
things are “usually” this or that, as would be truer than the state- 
ment (p. 103) ‘“‘er, ez, ed at the end of a word are pronounced [e].” 
This fails to explain fer, mer, fez, and other foreign words. The 
reviewer also regrets the absence of drills dealing with that ancient 
stumbling-block, words of similar spelling in English, les faux amis, 
like ‘‘Europe, resource, telephone, college, fatigued,’ the latter 
giving the well-known horror “‘fatty-gay.”’ In the vocabulary, 
briquet would appear a more vital word if also defined as a “‘lighter”’ 
rather than merely ‘‘tinderbox light.”’ 

Why not try The Phonetic Gateway to French if dissatisfied with 
the way the pupils pronounce in your school? 

Stanford University Wa. LEONARD SCHWARTZ 


OGDEN AND WEBSTER, Thirty Lessons on French Idioms, Avant- 
propos by André Morize, V, VI, foreword by C. C. Webster, 
vu, Text, 3-127, vocabulary 133-172. The Century Co., 1930. 
This is an admirable book, the best of its kind that the reviewer 

has seen. One is struck at once by the absence of rare or antiquated 

expressions in the idiom lists, and the naturalness of the sentences 
in the exercises based on them. It is not merely a book of idioms. 

It contains many single words that are likely to be misunderstood 

and hence misused; for example, “‘qualité, a good quality,” “‘sen- 

sible, sensitive to pain,” “‘relations, friends, acquaintances (never 
relatives), “‘visiter, to examine (physicians, police, custom-house 
inspectors), not ¢o visit a person,” “‘génia! of genius (not genial)” etc. 

It contains also numerous groups of words which are frequently 

rendered by the same word in English but which have different 

meanings in French, such as épouser, marier, se marier. It calls 
attention to the difference between such sentences as J/ ne voulait 
pas le faire, “he did not wish to do it,” and J/ n’a pas voulu le faire, 

“he would not (refused to) do it.” In addition, there is a goodly 

number of proverbs and familiar sayings such as Qui se ressemble 

s’assemble, Qui ne dit mot consent, Tout ce qui brille n’est pas or, etc. 
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Following each idiom list is a French-English exercise of from 
one to two pages in length consisting of sprightly sentences consti- 
tuting a connected narrative or dialogue, and an English-French 
exercise of approximately the same length, possessing the same 
qualities of liveliness and continuity. 

No clue is given by the editors to the method employed in 
selecting the words, phrases and idioms that are grouped together in 
a given set. The arrangement is neither alphabetical nor topical. 
One may surmise that they were chosen with a view to the demands 
of the story or the dialogue in the exercises based on them. 

Credit for the greater part of this work is given by Mr. Webster 
to Miss Ogden. His chief contribution, he says, consisted of the 
five separate lessons on the idiomatic uses of the verbs savoir and 
connaitre, pouvoir, vouloir, falloir, and devoir. Miss Ogden, we are 
informed, is a lady of American and French parentage, now living 
in Switzerland. That they have both had much experience in teach- 
ing is evident at a glance. As Professor Morize says, in his avant- 
prepos, “L’auteur a certainement une longue expérience de |’en- 
seignement du fran¢gais aux personnes de langue anglaise, et sait 
quelles sont les pierres d’achoppement, les points sur lesquels il 
faut insister.’’ They are to be congratulated on their joint product. 
It is a very useful, usable and interesting book. 

G. D. Morris 

Indiana University 


ALFRED BARBEAU et EmiLe Ropue, Dictionnaire phonétique de la 
langue francaise, P. A. Norstedt & Séners Forlag, Stockholm, 
1930 (8 kr. 90 Gre, $2.75). Introduction, pp. i-xii, vocabulary, 
pp. 324, appendix, pp. 325-341. 

It is a pleasant duty, in these days when language teachers are 
finding so many of their desires fulfilled, to draw attention to a new 
pocket size phonetic dictionary of French which comes from Swe- 
den. The initiative and execution of this dictionary is due to Mr. 
Rodhe, who is Swedish, and deserves congratulations upon his 
enterprise and the accuracy of his proof reading, assisted by E. 
Philipot of Rennes. His French collaborator, Professor Barbeau, a 
specialist in English literature, now dean of the Faculty of Letters 
at Caen, is a phonetician of Parisian extraction. ‘‘J/ est d’avis qu’on 
doit conserver de la prononciation parisienne traditionnelle . . . . tout 
ce qui ne saurait étre considéré comme suranné, et d’éviter d’ autre part 
ce qui est trop neuf ou sent la vulgarité.”’ He recognizes the authority 
of Rousselot, criticizes the formes trop populaires listed by Michae- 
lis and Passy, doubts the Parisianism of Grammont and Martinon, 
and passes over Pernot in silence. Barbeau’s words are therefore 
transcribed in the traditional manner, according to the values of 
syllabic pronunciation, though his Introduction includes a discus- 
sion of intermediate vowels, assimilations,etc.in rapid enunciation. 
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The word-lists, in double column, are indexed according to their 
ordinary spelling, enabling students to move always from the 
known to the unknown, and transcribed in the characters of the 
International Phonetic Alphabet. Owing to less repetition and a 
judicious use of keywords, the vocabulary must be surely as large 
as that of Michaelis-Passy, and contains a much larger proportion 
of proper names and rare words: Backhuysen, Boillot, Ming, nuat 
son, etc. Many more variant pronunciations are indicated than 
might be expected in a pocket dictionary. A commendable feature 
is the treatment of such silent but pronounceable consonants as the 
“x” in dix, and the indication that elision and linking are forbidden 
before many initial “‘y’s,” e.g. yeux, lesyeux, but yiddish,* jiddif, yogi, 
*jogi. The appendix contains, aside from errata and a transcription 
from Augier, something upon which the present writer has often 
insisted, a transcription of Latin and Greek prose and poetry ac- 
cording to the traditional French pronunciation. Despite the pres- 
ence of a few errors (Baldensperger [baldésper3e] for [baldensper3e)), 
a highly commendable book. 

WiiL1AM LEONARD SCHWARTZ 

Stanford University 


S. H. Ruopes, The Cult of Beauty in Charles Baudelaire, 2 vol. 
Institute of French Studies, N. Y. 1909. Pp. 617. 


This none too concise work (two volumes of close printing) was 
originally a Ph.D. thesis. Was it offered under its present form or 
has it been considerably enlarged?—the writer does not know. It 
represents an effort which surely has its merits, but it is not really 
a Ph.D. thesis as usually understood, that is, having some specitic 
point elucidated in an accurate, methodic, scientific manner. Much 
reading has been done around the subject. It might be defined an 
honest essay drawn out into six hundred pages. 

The writer understands well that the long meditative pages may 
be quite satisfying to the mind of the author, for, he (the author) 
must feel that he knows his Baudelaire to the bottom; but the 
reader might well feel discouraged at times by this winding process, 
lax impressionistic apprehension of the subject, this lack of con- 
cretism. 

Perhaps the subject itself is the cause of the trouble: The Cult 
of Beauty: But what is Beauty? One would like so much to know, 
if not what the author means by it, at least what he understands 
that Baudelaire means. Chapter I is called ““The Sense of Beauty,” 
and we read: “His [Baudelaire’s] sense of beauty was in this respect 
a composite of all his other senses, the raison d’étre, resulting in a 
sixth sense that raised all the others to the aesthetic level, and com- 
bined their separate intensities into one” (5-6). Who could blame 
the author for getting at nothing more definite—but also who could 
excuse him for discussing during 600 pages something which is not 
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understood, grasped by our intelligence? The word “beauty” 
occurs all the time, (e.g. five times on page 11), then there is a 
“superior beauty,’ and a “‘quintessence of beauty,” and an “aristo- 
cratic beauty,” etc. Having thus no idea of what is meant by 
beauty in Baudelaire, we are told that “So, the source of all poetry 
is itself strictly and simply the aspiration of the human spirit 
toward a superior beauty, and the manifestation of this source con- 
sists in an enthusiasm, an exaltation of the soul” (15). If we read 
on, we learn that: ‘Generalizing on this notion [always this illu- 
minating notion of beauty!] Baudelaire concludes that nations like 
individuals must seek their contentment in something more than 
material joy if they want to ascend to the realm of poetry and divi- 
nity” (25-26). The writer asks: Does it really take a Baudelaire 
to reach such commonplace conclusions, and cannot any teacher of 
University extension classes offer that sort of eloquence? 

This leads to another point where the writer must confess that 
he cannot see that the author has reached to the core of Baude- 
laire’s art after all. What Mr. Rhodes emphasizes most strongly is 
what could be said of almost any poet of some standing; involun- 
tarily one remembers the anecdote of Victor Hugo having written 
a very favorable criticism of Vigny: later when he had quarrelled 
with Vigny, not wishing to lose his prose he was able to republish 
the very same article by changing each “Vigny”’ into “Milton’’. 
One reads, for instance: ‘‘A character much in evidence in B’s style 
is its plasticity, the power to visualize an effect, fix colors and forms 
by means of words” (226); or, elsewhere: ‘The essence of his 
esthetic creed consists in feeling deeply and expressing nobly a 
beauty that is profound and noble.’”’ One has an idea that Baude- 
laire would move uncomfortably in his grave if he were aware of the 
commonplace qualities ascribed to him. Now, on the other hand, 
what in the mind of most critics constitutes the originality of Bau- 
delaire is his claim to find the elements of beauty in the ugly; this 
claim ought to have been examined at length in a work bearing the 
title Mr. Rhodes has chosen. The author seems rather to avoid fac- 
ing this difficult problem. Is he really aware of the problem? It is 
not quite sure; for, in the very first pages of the book (xiv, xv) he 
intimates that Baudelaire loved the good and the beautiful and 
that for this reason—that is at least as we understand it—he looks 
so complacently towards evil and ugly: one does not see the con- 
nection, however, and would have expected some explanation. 

This is not the only time when Mr. Rhodes puts almost side by 
side statements which seem incompatible to an ordinary reader, 
but he feels no necessity to reconcile them. Thus on page 266, we 
learn that the critic must ask himself—in Baudelaire’s own words: 
“What is the artist’s aim? What does he seek? What is his ideal? 
What is his message to the world?” And less than two pages fur- 
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ther we are treated to this quotation: “I believe sincerely that the 
best criticism is the kind that is ingratiating and poetic; and not 
that cold algebraic variety which, under pretext of explaining 
everything, expresses neither like nor dislike, and divests itself of 
all vestige of personality” (268). [The writer’s interpretation would 
be that B. accepted the first criterion for the critics that abused 
him, and the second for his own criticism of others]. 

One last remark: Mr. Rhodes is so much in earnest that possi- 
bly he misses Baudelaire’s lighter vein—which, of course, does not 
often come to the front: “A characteristic, somewhat difficult to 
understand and to justify in the dandy, is his tendency to mystify 
the vulgar, to shock the bourgeois” (369). That would seem diff- 
cult only to someone who does not suspect that the very charac- 
teristic of the dandy is to mystify the bourgeois. Mr. Rhodes 
himself quotes this word from B. “Ce qu’il y a d’enivrant dans le 
mauvais goat, c’est le plaisir aristocratique de déplaire” (371). 

Let us not dwell any longer on such perhaps immaterial short- 
comings—the pointing them out must be taken by the author as a 
proof of the conscientious reading—and end as we began by saying 
that this is an honest and sincere (especially sincere) attempt to 
understand Baudelaire; an attempt which must be made at the 
age of the Ph.D. thesis, because it might be deemed impossible 
later. For, then, it will appear difficult—and so many have tried in 
vain—to say anything that is not implicitely found, either in 
Gautier’s keen and admirative Introduction to Les Fleurs du Mal, 
or in Brunetiére’s certainly hostile appreciation. 

ALBERT SCHINZ 

University of Pennsylvania 


ROGER FERDINAND, Chotard et Cie, comédie en 3 actes, editée avec 
introduction et notes par H. Moussiegt et A. J. Dickman. 
New York, Henry Holt and Co. 


Voici une piéce qu’accueilleront avec joie les Cercles francais 
fatigués de “L’anglais tel qu’on le parle’’ et de “L’été de la St. 
Martin.” “Chotard et Cie” leur donnera Villusion d’avoir ra- 
jeuni leur répertoire. C’est en effet le grand mérite des éditeurs 
d’avoir trouvé dans la production moderne une piéce qui fit a la 
portée d’acteurs a la fois amateurs et étrangers. La simplicité de la 
mise en scéne, le caractére traditionnel de l’action et des person- 
nages assurent a cette comédie une belle carriére sur nos scénes de 
colléges. L’édition Moussiegt-Dickman est ainsi d’une utilité pra- 
tique incontestable. Les éditeurs ont, en outre, dans les notes abon- 
dantes et justes, expliqué habilement un grand nombre d’allusions 
fort obscures pour des étrangers et des termes familiers introuva- 
bles dans tout dictionnaire. Un lexique, composé avec soin, com- 
pléte heureusement ces notes. 
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Nous n’aborderions pas la question de son intérét littéraire, si 
dans leur introduction, les éditeurs n’avaient clairement exposé 
leur but de mettre les étudiants américains “‘en contact avec cette 
jeune génération littéraire francaise si profondément intéressante.”’ 
Or, M. Roger Ferdinand dans “‘Chotard et Cie’ n’a certes pas la 
prétention de représenter les tendances de la “‘jeune génération 
littéraire.’”? Tout au plus représente-t-il celles de la comédie tradi- 
tonnelle depuis Labiche jusqu’a nos jours. “‘Chotard et Cie” n’est 
qu’un amusant vaudeville, sans imprévu et sans nouveauté, bien 
fait pour réussir, et il a réussi, devant le public bourgeois de 1’O- 
déon. La jeune génération reste, loin du gros public et des gros 
succés sur les scénes dites d’avant-garde. Les éditeurs nous rapel- 
lent que M. Roger Ferdinand a précisément débuté 1a par des 
productions originales: “La machine a souvenirs,” “La foire aux 
sentiments.” Mais le réle d’initiateur est ingrat: M. Roger Ferdi- 
nand, comme tant de ses contemporains, a commercialisé son art 
et s’est mis 4 la portée de la foule. Le gendre de Chotard, l’artiste 
Julien, dans un cas analogue, a préferé devenir marchand de balais. 

R. GUIET 

Smith College 


ANATOLE FRANCE, Le Livre de MonAmi. Edited with introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary by Francis B. Barton. D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1930. xix-+226 pp., frontispiece (portrait). 
American school and college students will surely find appealing 

this new and scholarly edition of Anatole France’s delightful semi- 

autobiographical work. Professor Barton has departed from the 
practice of earlier editors and has included in this attractive edition 
five episodes of Le Livre de Suzanne, which he justly considers “‘a 
necessary complement to the more purely autobiographical remi- 
niscences of the first part.”” The text contains all of Le Livre de 

Pierre with the exception of the preface, of Le Pére le Beau, and of 

about one half of the chapter entitled Marcelle aux Yeux d’Or. 

In the introduction the editor treats briefly the life of Anatole 
France, and, sympathetically and at greater length, the genius and 
works of the great poet and philosopher. Following the introduc- 
tion there is a list of the principal works of the author and of some 
important works about him. Some scholars may regret the omission 
of many recent critical studies, but this list is ample for its purpose. 
There are one hundred and thirty-two pages of text, some thirty 
pages of notes, and a sixty page vocabulary. The notes are carefully 
prepared and are sufficiently full to give the student who is making 
the acquaintance of Anatole France a clear understanding of the 
literary, historical, and philosophic references with which his works 
are replete. The vocabulary is complete and well done. The frontis- 
piece is from the familiar crayon drawing of the author by Pierre 
Calmettes. The edition has fewer typographical errors and inac- 
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curacies than many of our recent school texts. The bibliography 
should be checked. Thais is listed as of 1891, yet Lanson, Mornet, 
Braunschvig, etc. list it as of 1890: Masson and Mornet give the 
date of Le Jardin d’ Epicure as 1895 instead of 1894. Although the 
editor reports France’s election to the Academy in 1896 the Dis- 
cours de réception al’ Académie Francaise is listed as of 1894. Braun- 
schvig and Masson list an edition of Les Contes de Jacques Tourne- 
broche of 1908 and not 1909. Le Petit Pierre of 1918 is listed as of 
1919, yet on page 133 the date given is 1918. Anatole France et 
Jean Racine by G. des Hons is of 1925. (Cf. Braunschvig). Page 81, 
line 22, était should read étais. Why the use of capitals in the words 
Vous avez, line 1, page 118? Page 185, édition is listed as masculine; 
p. 177 chuchottement should read chuchotement; quelque chose is not 
listed as masculine on pages 177 and 213; p. 213 raisin is said to be 
feminine; p. 213 rateau should read réteau. 
GrorGE B. Watts 
Davidson College 


EuGENE LABICHE, La Cagnotte and La Poudre aux Yeux. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by Merle 
I. Protzman, George Washington University. Prentice-Hall, 
1930. vii+277 pp. (193 pp. of text.) 


Here is an interesting edition of the long familiar ““La Poudre 
aux Yeux’ and the less familiar ““La Cagnotte.’”’ Of the latter one 
finds a good previous edition by W. O. Farnsworth (Heath). The 
genuine farcical qualities of this comedy make it of present-day 
interest, and it is well that a newer edition of it is forthcoming. 
The continued popularity of ‘‘La Poudre aux Yeux’’ is attested by 
the twenty or more editions now at hand. The high quality of true 
comedy in this play is perennially appealing, and the student public 
can well meet a fresh re-working of this time-worn text. 

There are several attractive features in Mr. Protzman’s edition 
of these plays. The Introduction contains a biographical sketch of 
Labiche, told in simple narrative fashion, which is most readable. 
There is an interesting presentation concerning the extent to which 
Labiche collaborated with other authors and the reason why he did 
so much of this. 

The questions based on the texts (some 450 for ‘‘La Cagnotte”’ 
and 275 for ‘‘La Poudre aux Yeux’’) are quite detailed and compre- 
hensive, bringing into use many daily, common, idiomatic expres- 
sions. The use of these questions affords ample opportunity for 
quick, up-to-date French. 

Another feature of this edition is the sentences for translation 
into French, based on “‘La Cagnotte.’”’ These are framed in every- 
day language and offer plenty of drill in informal prose. Just why 
there are no similar ones based on “La Poudre aux Yeux’’ is a 
pertinent inquiry. 
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Since the Fraser and Squair “Complete French Grammar” con- 
tinues to be the one so widely used in American colleges and univer- 
sities, the references to grammatical sections therein is a happy 
decision. It gives occasion to correlate the study of formal grammar 
with the translation of these plays. 

Probably the most satisfactory feature of Mr. Protzman’s book 
is the treatment of the notes. It is an excellent idea to place them 
at the bottom of the pages. There they are assured of more atten- 
tion and assimilation than at the rear of the book, for the very 
reason that the mere mechanical need to turn to the rear is often 
more than the present-day student is willing to do. The idea of 
numbering these notes anew for each act is a good one. On p. 26 it 
would likely have been better not to have note 31 appear before 
notes 29 and 30, even though this same grammatical point is ex- 
plained in note 31 following. These explanatory notes are full, 
clear, and most helpful for a better appreciation of the plays. To 
include herein the location of streets, bridges and restaurants; to 
furnish information about 17th century Paris and towns in the 
vicinity, were indeed worth-while ideas. Certain to be appreciated 
are the explanations of references to characters, such as Vencelas, 
p. 53; Latude, p. 82; Fualdés, p. 84; Guesclin, p. 98; Buckingham, 
p- 127; Duprez, p. 145; Lambinet, p. 146; Ruolz, p. 153; Lucullus, 
p. 188; Temple, Gortschakoff, Vernet, and Léotard, p. 192. On p. 
157 is a most satisfactory paragraph on the “Institut de France.” 
The notes explaining the terms of the card games are very ac- 
ceptable, while those furnishing recipes, as “‘filets Chateaubriand,” 
p. 51 and “carpe du Rhin 4 la Chambord,” p. 186 fairly “font 
venir l’eau a la bouche.” 

The vocabulary is complete, clear, helpful. 

Evident misprints are Introduction, page 5, line 7 where the 
name “‘Latigue” should read ‘“‘Lartigue;”’ and in the text, page 147, 
line 14, where “‘trés étonné”’ should read “‘trés étonnée;” page 164, 
line 23, which should read ‘‘une de ces communications’”’ instead of 
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C. F. KRAMER, JR. 
University of Maryland 


ROMAIN ROLLAND, Jean-Christophe (Antoinette). Edited by Henry 
Ward Church. Henry Holt and Company, 1930. xxxiv+147 
+xlviii pp. 

Professor Church’s edition of a second volume of Jean-Chris- 
tephe probably will prove even more popular than the first (L’A ube, 
reviewed in M. L. J., May 1929). The book dealing with Antoinette 
may be “‘un hors d’euvre,”’ a long digression in which the hero of the 
novel scarcely appears, but it forms a unit complete in itself. In 
spite of the tragic ending, doubtless many will prefer this episode 
to L’Aube: Antoinette Jeanning is one of the most charming of 
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Romain Rolland’s numerous feminine characters; the story of the 
sister’s heroic devotion to the talented Olivier cannot fail to hold 
the reader’s interest; and the episode depicts accurately and on the 
whole sympathetically certain of the virtues and faults of the 
French middle-classes (L’A ube, it is recalled, portrayed a German 
character). 

The text follows the Ollendorf edition of 1921 with the omission 
of one sentence, and is unusually free of misprints, ra aille for 
racaille (p. 53,1. 22), and Quioque for Quoique (p. 124, 1. 1-2) being 
the only two errors noted. The introduction and notes were sub- 
mitted in manuscript to Romain Rolland, and so may be said to 
bear the stamp of the author’s approval. In the introduction, which 
is the same for both texts except for the substitution of a brief 
section on Antoinette for that which treated L’A ube, there has been 
included a recent statement by Romain Rolland to the effect that 
both Zweig and Bonnerot are mistaken in asserting that the por- 
trait of Antoinette Jeanning was drawn from Henriette Renan 
or from the author’s sister Madeleine. Professor Church might 
have taken the opportunity to include in his second introduction a 
fuller account of the hero’s part in the various episodes, and thus 
bring out more clearly both the relation between the ten books of 
the novel, and the author’s idealism which inspires them. 

It is to be regretted that so many American editions, in their 
effort to avoid encumbering the text with notes, throw so much of 
the burden of interpretation on the instructor. The excellent model 
of some of the texts edited for use in the French /ycées might be 
followed by including in the notes, with succinct remarks on syn- 
tactical and stylistic peculiarities, brief comments on the theme 
and structure of the work studied. Such notes, with others calling 
the student’s attention to statements made in the introduction, 
would not only enhance the cultural value of the text, but also 
would save the instructor much valuable class-time. 

In Antoinette the notes are informational for the most part, al- 
though quite a number of suggested translations are offered. Stu- 
dents in intermediate courses with an adequate knowledge of 
grammar should have little or no difficulty with this text; a few 
more notes of the type suggested would permit the text to be taken 
up somewhat sooner. The average student might find the following 
unusual enough to be perplexing: ow elles tiennent (p. 5, 1. 7), 
c’était (p. 14, 1. 6), avec (p. 16, 1. 3), som bien a lui (p. 28, 1. 11-12), 
il souffrait de ce que (p. 65, 1. 5), tout au plus si (p. 89, 1. 16), 
tremblant que ce ne fat (p. 100, 1. 14), the sentence beginning J/ 
fallut (p. 118, 1. 22), the implication of dams (p. 84, 1. 29), etc. A 
note might have explained prudhommesque (p. 9, 1. 24) more satis- 
factorily. The meanings of the idiomatic expressions cousues de fil 
blanc (p. 27,1. 3), sortir de la (p. 83, 1. 11), jetérent leur dévolu (p. 82, 
1. 27), S’il lui écrivait (p. 95, 1. 31), are not indicated in vocabulary 
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or notes. A more or less cursory examination reveals.quite a num- 
ber of omissions and inaccuracies in the vocabulary,{which should 
be checked before a second printing: godéter (p. 20, 1.821) and capi- 
taux (p. 26, 1. 17) have been omitted; additional English meanings 
are needed, to translate adequately: frottés (p. 9, 1. 25), maladive 
(p. 11,1. 17), chiméres (p. 11, 1. 23), inégal (p. 15, 1. 9), rdclait (p. 23, 
1. 7), ornée (p. 68, 1. 17), vil bétail (p. 71, 1. 7-8), imconséquences (p. 
87, 1. 18), soufflait (p. 96, 1. 22), serin (p. 100, 1. 20), arrétée (p. 102, 
1. 24), voulut (p. 104, 1. 22). 
THOMAS R. PALFREY 
Northwestern University 





George A. Helms 











George A. Helms, who for the past eight years has been Man- 
ager of the High School and College Department of The John 
C. Winston Company, Philadelphia publishers, passed away sud- 
denly from a heart attack, on January 5, 1931, at his home in 
Wayne, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Helms was fifty-two years of age, a graduate of Columbia 
University, and had been associated with educational publishers 
for thirty years. In the field of education Mr. Helms had in- 
numerable friends in every section of the United States who will 
miss his warm friendship and the kindly influence of his genial 
personality. 





